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Editorial wart 


THE NEW YEAR 


OW GRIPPED we are by the passing of Time. We watch it drift or 
rush by with a preoccupation that leaves us both exalted and terri- 
fied: exalted because of a deep but almost hidden belief that the 

best is yet to be; terrified because we know that the Past can never come 
again. We put ourselves to great strain to contrive gadgets, mechanical 
and social, for the checking off of Time’s units as they fall back into 
the Past: clocks and watches and sundials; days and seasons and years; 
birthdays and holy days and anniversaries; milleniums and cycles; 
youth and age; speed and patience. Nothing unbounded by Time can 
happen to man or by him. He can have nothing to do with timeless 
things. For him, it is Time or nothing. , 

There are meanings within the new year that are too subtle for our 
frail understandings. But we do gather some meanings from it. The old 
year is dead, and, purged of its errors, we can move ahead. It is another 
opportunity to match our reaches and our grasps. It is the proper time 
to take Time by the forelock. So let the inventories be taken and the 
programmes planned. 

Again comes the New Year. So quickly does it come that the pleasure 
of one fuses into the pain of another. The New Year is the reminder of 
reality, the harbinger of hope. It is the downbeat in the symphony of 
the stars. 
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Historical Outline of Concepts of Mental Ability 
As a Background for Current Factor Theories 


CAESAR B. MOODY 


Western Carolina Teachers College 
Cullowhee, N.C. 


HATEVER concept of mentality one may accept, from the unitary, 
W global nature, implied in so many tests like the Otis and the Binet, 
to the innumerable, specific abilities suggested by Thorndike, there 

still remains the question as to what is mental and what is not mental in 
the functions of an individual. Among psychologists there has never 
been anything approaching unanimous agreement on this point. On the 
other hand, this lack of agreement has never been a serious bar to in- 


vestigation of mentality by the use of so-called “mental tests.” As 
Thorndike explained it: 


If a score of competent psychologists should list on the one hand all the 
products whose production depends primarily upon intellect—all the tasks for 
success with which intellect is the sine qua non; and on the other all the products 
or tasks which they regarded as non-intellectual—success thereat being inde- 
pendent of intellect—they would show very substantial agreement.’ 


Thorndike’s suggestion may be the only way to define intelligence to 
the satisfaction of most. Under the circumstances, it may be just as well 
that arriving at an acceptable definition of intelligence is not one of the 
purposes of this paper. In one of the most important books on this 
topic, Stoddard was apparently forced to give an omnibus type of de- 
finition, not unlike Thorndike’s suggestion: 

Intelligence is the ability to undertake activities that are characterized by (1) 
difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) abstractness, (4) economy, (5) adaptiveness to a 
goal, (6) social value, and (7) the emergence of originals, and to maintain such 


activities under conditions that demand a concentration of energy and a re- 
sistance to emotional forces.” 


It is hardly possible to trace clearly the development of modern factor 





i E. L. Thorndike, et al, The Measurement of Intelligence (New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926), p. 413. 

* George D. Stoddard, The Meaning of Intelligence (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947), p. 4. 
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theories of mental ability testing without consideration of the changing 
concepts of intelligence itself. As Stoddard said, “At all times, pro- 
posals for the measurement of differences in ability draw upon the 
particular school of philosophy or psychology that flourished.” 

In tracing rapidly the changing concepts of intelligence and its meas- 
urement, one might begin with Biblical times. For example, Solomon 
was renowned as the wisest man of his time. The prime evidence of his 
great wisdom, or high intelligence—his decision that the child of dis- 
puted parentage should be divided in half—reflects the concept of what 
constituted great intelligence at that time. Followers of Terman might 
classify this incident as an example of abstract intelligence. Solomon’s 
solution, carried to its ultimate conclusion, was not based so much upon 
existing facts as upon the anticipation of a new fact—the maternal will- 
ingness of one of the women to give up the child rather than to have it 
destroyed by cutting in half." 

Among the earliest recorded explanations of the nature of intelligence 
and of mental operations were those of the Greeks. Anaxagoras (cir. 
500-428 B{C.) was first to use the term “nous” in a technical sense, to 
refer to a distinct principle of spontaneous power acting according to 
ends, and giving movement, unity, and system to what had previously 
been a jumble of inert elements. Diogones of Appollonia identified this 
self-moving principle with air, the basic element for him, and extended 
its action to organic bodies. Plato (429-348 B.C.) interpreted the 
“nous” of Anaxagoras as an immaterial power spontaneously ordering 
the processes of nature, and acting upon them therefore as an outside 
force. 

Aristotle, though departing from the dualism of Plato, postulated 
“souls” of various kinds and levels—not synonymous with the theologi- 
cal term—to account for vital processes, both vegetative and conscious. 
To Aristotle, these souls, or primary movers, were not separate entities, 
constituting a dualism or more; rather, they were attributes or organiza- 
tion of matter itself, more like modern scientific notions of functions, or 
of tendencies toward certain ends. Plant souls, animal souls and human 
souls were the chief ones; but man, for instance, also had a vegetative, 


a locomotive, a sensitive, and a rational soul.” This conception by Aris- 
*Tbid., p. 79. 
* I Kings, 3:16-28. 
* Joseph Peterson, Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence (Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1925), pp. 11-13. 
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totle may have been one of the first systematic theories of “factors” of 
mental ability, though quite different from modern factor theories of 
mentality. 

The Latin word, “intellectus,” was used to translate the Greek term, 
“nous,” meaning reason. Eventually, the word, “intellectus,” and its 
English derivative, became limited to the cognitive functions, or the in- 
tellect as distinguished from feeling and willing.” 

In the first Century, A.D., Quintilian made the following observation: 


It is generally, and not without reason, regarded as an excellent quality in a 
master to observe accurately differences of ability in those whom he has under- 
taken to instruct, and to ascertain in what direction the nature of each par- 
ticularly inclines him; for there is in talent an incredible variety, and the forms 
of mind are not less varied than those of bodies.” 


Although Quintilian was obviously referring to mental differences 
between men, rather than differing abilities within an individual, he 
may still have meant to imply something resembling modern factor 
theories of mental ability. 

In the seventeenth Century, John Locke propounded his famous 
“tabula rasa” theory. As Peterson explains, “Locke maintained that all 
knowledge comes through the senses; that there are no innate ideas, but 
that all ideas are derived from simple sense data.”” As both Peterson’ 
and Goodenough” have pointed out, later associationists, especially 
Hartley, James Mill, Hume and Berkeley, developed this idea, and at- 
tempted to show that our mental life consists of trains of ideas connected 
by laws of association. 

In the eighteenth Century, “faculty” psychology was brought into 
prominence by Franz Joseph Gall, whose thinking and investigations un- 
fortunately led him into fathering the disreputable field of phrenology. 
Despite his unfortunate pre-occupation with the measurements of skulls, 
Gall’s work did produce several positive contributions which deserve 
respectful consideration today. 

First, underlying Gall’s organology is the postulate that mind and 
body are not two independent entities, but are inextricably related. 

* Loc. cit. 

7 Stoddard, op. cit., p. 79. 

* Peterson, op. cit., p. 13. 

* Loc. cit. 


*° Florence L. Goodenough, Mental Testing (New York: Rinehart and Company, 1949), 
p. 21. 
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Secondly, Gall’s phrenology called attention to the significance of indi- 
vidual differences, and he “struggled persistently to establish a final 
list of the essential, or as he called them the primitive, characteristics 
of human nature.” In seeking these radical elements, which turned out 
to be the famous twenty-seven faculties, Gall employed an empirical 
method, misguided though it was. There is a strikingly prophetic sug- 
gestion of the modern search for mental “factors,” though with a vast 
difference in precise methods and results.”* 

The great interest and achievements in science during the ninteenth 
Century gave considerable impetus to the scientific study of individual 
differences. Physiologists, psychologists, and anthropologists undertook 
countless measurements of human characteristics. One of the first sparks 
which may have touched off the scientific enthusiasm for human meas- 
urements was the accidental discovery of differences in reaction time 
among astronomers.” 


In 1796 an observatory assistant at Greenwich named Kennebrook was en- 
gaged in recording, with great precision, the instant when certain stars crossed 
the field of the telescope. When Kennebrook’s results were found to be con- 
sistently eight-tenths of a second later than the observations of his superior, the 
Astronomer Royal, he was thought to have been incompetent in his work and was 
discharged. It was not until twenty years later that more careful study showed 
that the differences between observers were the result of the different speeds with 
which they could respond to stimuli.”* 


In 1846 Quetelet, a Belgian astronomer and statistician, was intrigued 
by the phenomenon of individual differences first brought to prominence 
by the incident at Greenwich Observatory. Applying to the physical 
measurements of men the laws of probability developed by Gauss and 
Laplace, he came to the conclusion that the average may be regarded as 
the ideal toward which nature is working. Though not entirely con- 
vinced, Francis Galton was greatly impressed by Quetelet’s figures. 
Galton dealt primarily with ideas, leaving the actual derivations of 
formula and proof to professional statisticians. As a result of his in- 
terest in the measurement of human differences, Galton formulated his 
concepts of standard scores and correlations, which became the founda- 





Gordon W. Allport, Personality, a Psychological Interpretation (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1937), pp. 79-81. . 

** Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological Testing (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949), p. 101. 

18 Loc. cit. 
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tion for modern instruments in the measurement of human abilities. 
Galton gave to Karl Pearson the job of actually working out the invalu- 
able product-moment formula for coefficients of correlation. Modern 
methods of sorting out human abilities by factor analysis are based upon 
the Pearson product-moment formula, or its alternates.” 

Meanwhile, interest in scientific measurement of human characteris- 
tics had been stimulated tremendously by publication of Darwin’s two 
books, Origin of Species and Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals,” and somewhat by Spencer’s Principles of Psychology." In- 
deed, the latter part of the ninteenth Century seems to have been the 
period in which scientific mental measurement underwent both concep- 
tion and the actual ordeal of birth. In 1879 Wundt established the first 
of several experimental psychology laboratories soon to appear in Ger- 
many. In these German laboratories the basic problem usually was the 
effect of an experimentally introduced change in the conditions of ob- 
servation upon the reported perceptions of the subjects. Wundt was 
undoubtedly influenced by the increasing evidence of measurable indi- 
vidual differences, but the chief results of this influence was an effort 
to make allowances for these differences and to reduce their incidence 
to a minimum.” 

A young American, named James McKeen Cattell, was studying and 
working as an assistant in Wundt’s laboratory. The fact that the indi- 
vidual differences which Wundt sought to eliminate did not disappear, 
even after the most rigid controls had been used, interested Cattell, the 
American assistant, to such an extent that in spite of Wundt’s lack of 
sympathy with the problem Cattell chose the topic of individual differ- 
ences for his Ph.D. thesis.” 


Cattell’s special interest then was in reaction time, which he, in com- 
mon with Galton and many others, regarded as essentially a measure of 
intelligence. When he returned to America, and became a professor at 





** Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

** Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species (London: John Murray, 1859), cited by Good- 
enough, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

*© Charles Darwin, Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, American edition 
(New York: D. Appleton Company, 1873), cited by Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

** Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Psychology, American edition (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1890), 2 vols. 

*® Goodenough, op. cit., p. 29. 

* Loc. cit. 
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the University of Pennsylvania, Cattell administered his series of sen- 
sorimotor tests to his students there, under the impression that he was 
applying what he called “mental tests.”*” His list of tests included the 
following: 


Dynamometer pressure. 

Rate of movement. 

Sensation areas. 

Pressure causing pain. 

Least noticeable difference in weight. 

Reaction time for sound. 

Time for naming colors. 

Bi-section of a 50 cm. line. 

Judgment of 10 seconds time. 

Number of letters remembered on once learning.” 


Prior to this, or as early as 1882, Galton had established a laboratory 
in London where, for a small fee, individuals might come for a series of 
measurements which included tests of sensory acuity and reaction time. 
Apparently neither Galton nor Cattell attempted to combine their sepa- 
rate tests into single measures of anything.” In each case there seemed 
to be a tacit acknowledgment that separate characteristics were being 
measured, rather than different aspects of a general characteristic. In 
this sense Cattell, at least, might be said to have been attempting to 
measure separate mental abilities, however far astray his methods went. 


Both Galton and Cattell, as well as many of their contemporaries, regarded 
sensory and motor manifestations of the simpler kind as coextensive with the 
highest manifestations of which the intellect of man is capable. They regarded 
them as lower and higher rungs of the same ladder and believed that a depend- 
able estimate of the latter could be had by measuring the former. This opinion 
was strengthened by the observed fact that idiots and imbeciles are usually slow 
and clumsy in their movements, are relatively insensitive to pain and blunt in 
their perceptive abilities.” 


This point of view was fairly well shattered, in two studies reported 
by Gilbert, in 1897, and in a crucial study reported by Wissler in 1901. 


_ In the first study by Gilbert, the measures were of the same general na- 
ture as those used by Cattell, including anthropometric measurements. 





*° Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

** Stoddard, op. cit., p. 80. 
** Goodenough, loc. cit. 

°8 Ibid., p. 41. 
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Each of his tests was given to a significant number of children between 
the ages of six and eighteen. Comparison with teachers’ judgments of 
mental ability revealed little more than chance relationships.” 

Wissler’s study included data on measurements of physical character- 
istics of Columbia University students, such as length and breadth of 
hand, strength of hands, eyesight, hearing, perception of pitch, reaction 
time, rate and accuracy of movement; records of stature, weight, lung 
capacity, etc. Using the method of correlation developed by Karl Pear- 
son, he found results which almost completely invalidated Cattell’s 
“ladder theory.” 

Even Alfred Binet, the French psychologist and chief author of what 
is still generally regarded as one of the best intelligence tests ever de- 
vised, in his early studies of the differences between bright and dull 
children tried tests including recall of digits, suggestibility, size of 
cranium, moral judgment, tactile discrimination, mental addition, 
graphology and palmistry. However, the turning point in this stage 
of the search for measures of mental ability seems to have been marked 
by Wissler’s study. Binet, in common with other investigators, found 
that the tests of sensorimotor and other simple functions appeared to 
have little relation to the higher functions. He finally described intelli- 
gence as, “(1) the tendency to take and maintain a definite direction; 
(2) the capacity to make adaptations for the purpose of attaining a de- 
sired end; and (3) the power of auto-criticism.”” 

Binet was one of the first to abandon, almost entirely, the concepts of 
“faculty” psychology. He undertook to ascertain the “general level of in- 
telligence” of an individual. Presumably in reflection of Binet’s global 
concept, Lewis Terman suggested that the aspects of intelligence were 
not separate parts, and could not be separated by any refinement of 
experiment. This point of view is in almost direct opposition to the 
modern factor theories of mental abilities. Terman went on to say: 





** J. Allen Gilbert, Researches upon School Children and College Students, University of 
Iowa Studies in Psychology, I (1897), pp. 1-39, cited by Goodenough, op. cit., p. 42; and by 
Stoddard, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 

*® Clark Wissler, The Correlation of Mental and Physical Tasks, Monograph Supplement 
No. 16 to the Psychological Review (New York: Macmillan Company, 1901), abstracted by 
Wissler in Psychological Review, VIII (1901), p. 539. 

** Cronbach, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

*? Lewis M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence (New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1916), pp. 42-45. 
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Memory, for example, cannot be tested separately from attention, or sense 
discrimination separately from the associative processes. After many vain at- 
tempts to disentangle the various intellective functions, Binet decided to test 
their combined functional capacity without any pretense of measuring the exact 
contribution of each to the total product. It is hardly too much to say that intelli- 


gence tests have been successful just to the extent to which they have been guided 
by this aim.” 


It would be interesting to hear what Binet himself would say about 
present day intelligence tests constructed by means of factor analyses, 
and to learn whether he would embrace this technique as a way of ac- 
complishing what he himself at first set out to do. In any case, Binet’s 
conclusions and his tests in their final forms, did not contribute directly 
to the development of factor theories of mental abilities. 

As for the disciple, Terman, apparently he has not taken a very active 
part in the controversies over tests derived from factor analysis. Speak- 
ing for himself, however, Terman has defined intelligence roughly in his 
statement that “‘an individual is intelligent in proportion as he is able to 
carry on abstract thinking.” 


As early as 1904, about a year before the first public appearance of 
the famous Binet scale for measuring general, or global, intelligence, 
the first of the current factor theories of mental ability was proposed by 
Charles Spearman. In that year Spearman had published his article, 
“* “General Intelligence’ Objectively Determined and Measured,” giving 
an exposition of his two-factor theory.” This publication of Spearman’s 
investigations marked the first serious attempt to apply mathematical 
procedures to mental measurements for the express purpose of develop- 
ing and testing a complete theory of mental organization.” Twenty- 
three years later he published the first complete, detailed exposition of 
his theory, in The Abilities of Man, with some modifications of his 
earlier reports.” This book, published in 1927, was the main source 
for the following presentation of Spearman’s theory. 





*® Loc. cit. 


*° Florence Goodenough, “The Measurement of Mental Growth in Childhood,” Leonard 
Carmichael, editor, Manual of Child Psychology (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1946), p. 456. 

*°Charles Spearman, “ ‘General Intelligence’ Objectively Determined and Measured,” 


American Journal of Psychology, IV (1904), pp. 72-101, cited by Joseph Peterson, op. cit., 
p. 270. 


* Goodenough, Mental Testing, op. cit., p. 286. 
** Charles Spearman, The Abilities of Man (New York: Macmillan Company, 1927). 
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Spearman made distinctions between the cognitive (perceiving and 
thinking) processes, the conative (striving) processes, and the affective 
(feeling) processes. Primarily, he was concerned with the cognitive 
processes.” 


Spearman’s theory was inspired by a “curious” observation in many 
tables of intercorrelations between the measurements of different abili- 
ties (scores for tests, marks for school subjects, or estimates made on 
general impression). Statistical investigation of the phenomenon ob- 
served in these tables of intercorrelation enabled Spearman to work out 
what he called the “tetrad equation,” which became the chief sub- 
stantiation for his theory. Having worked out his tetrad equation, Spear- 
man found mathematical proof for the following principles: 


Whenever the tetrad equation holds throughout any table of correlations, and 
only when it does so, then every individual measurement of every ability (or of 
any other variable that enters into the table) can be divided into two independent 
parts which possess the following momentous properties. The one part has been 
called the “general factor” and denoted by the letter “g;” it is so named because, 
although varying freely from individual to individual, it remains the same for 
any one individual in respect of all the correlated abilities. The second part has 
been called the “specific factor” and denoted by the letter “s.” It not only varies 
from individual to individual, but even for any one individual from each ability 
to another.” 


At this point it is important to note Spearman’s wording in the above 
quotation, to the effect that, under specified conditions, every individual 
measurement can be divided into two independent parts. He did not say 
must, nor only two. 


Spearman’s own investigations, of course, failed to produce any ac- 
tual matrix, or table, of intercorrelations in which the criterion of the 
tetrad equation was exactly met throughout. He explained that, in order 
to satisfy his theory, which he called the “law of Two Factors,” actual 
experiment should not satisfy the equation exactly, but instead should 
present precisely the right departure from it to reflect “errors of 
sampling.” 

Another, more serious limitation to the “law of Two Factors” was en- 
countered by Spearman. Unless the specific factor for each test repre- 





** Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
** Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
** Ibid., pp. 78-79 and 140-141. 
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sented in a given correlational matrix is distinctly independent of the 
specific factor for each of the other tests represented, the tetrad equation 
must in general remain unsatisfied. Spearman seems to have been in- 
clined to classify this contingency, occasionally found in actual practice, 
as a special case which did not necessarily invalidate his “law.” The 
crucial point is that, whenever the criterion of the tetrad equation was 
found to be unsatisfied in actual practice, either the failure had to be 
explained or the theory had to be abandoned.” 

Spearman’s theory has had many eminent advocates, and has under- 
gone significant modifications at the hands of some of his followers. 
Among the outstanding supporters of the “law of Two Factors,” with 
their own modifications, have been the great English psychologist, Cyril 
Burt,” and Karl J. Holzinger.” 

One of the earliest and most active critics of the “g” concept was 
E. L. Thorndike, who asserted that in many cases the self-correlations 
as well as the intercorrelations of the measures used by Spearman were 
too low to justify the theory. He questioned the very existence of any 
such universal trait. According to Thorndike, an individual has no 
general ability, but only a very large number of specific abilities con- 
sisting of elements that overlap to varying degrees; any such generality 
as may exist is inherent in the nature of the tasks performed. 

The disagreement between Thorndike and Spearman stimulated a 
‘ controversy which has not yet died away. Various methods of settling 
the controversy by scientific, mathematical proof were proposed by lead- 
ing psychologists, but the basis of proof was always the same. Every 
major investigation in this field sought to analyze a correlational matrix 
in such a way as to account for the interrelationships of the various - 
measurements in terms of the smallest reasonable number of factors 
possible. Thus, Spearman set the pattern for the current schools of 
factor analysis.” 

Any detailed discussion of the technical methods and procedure of 
factor analysis is outside the scope of this paper. A clear, comprehen- 





** [bid., pp. 79-82. 

** Cyril Burt, “The Two-Factor Theory,” British Journal of Psychology, Statistical Section, 
II (1949), pp. 151-179, abstracted by G. C. Carter in Psychological Abstracts, XXTV (1950), 
p. 645. 

** Karl J. Holzinger and Harry H. Harman, Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941). 
** Goodenough, Mental Testing, op. cit., pp. 289-290. 
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sive, non-technical presentation of the various methods of factor analysis 
may be found in a publication by Dael Wolfle.“ A brief statement of 
the immediate purpose of any factor analysis will suffice here, in the 
form of a hypothetical situation. 

If fifty different mental tests have been given to 100 people, the re- 
spective mental abilities of these people might be described in terms of 
5,000 test scores. These individual scores may be reduced to 1,225 
intercorrelations. If a factor analysis reveals then eight significant fac- 
tors, the correlations may be substituted by only 400 factor loadings. 
Many of these loadings will be virtually zero, so that they may be dis- 
regarded. Finally, the respective mental abilities of the members of this 
group of people might be described in terms of not more than 800 factor 
measurements—instead of the 5,000 original test scores. Furthermore, 
by selecting from the fifty tests only eight, each one of which is heavily 
“loaded” with a single one of the respective factors discovered, a new 
battery of only eight tests may do quite as well as the entire fifty in 
describing the mental abilities of each individual among the 100 people. 
Thus, the main purpose of factor analysis is simplification.” 

By such a process as suggested above, L. L. Thurstone has devised a 
test, in various editions and forms, which purports to measure what he 
calls the “Primary Mental Abilities.”” The number of these varies from 
one form or edition of the test to other forms or editions. The important 
point is that these factors, or “Primary Mental Abilities,” are said to be 
relatively independent of each other, with none more common nor 
“general” than any other. The nature of Thurstone’s factors is too much 
to engage here, but his conclusions represent the latest of the most widely 
accepted concepts of mental ability—or should one say “abilities” ?“ 





“°Dael Wolfle, Factor Analysis to 1940 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
“ Ibid., p. 1. 
“* L. L. Thurstone, Primary Mental Abilities (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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Toward Understanding 
Adolescent Behavior 


JOSEPH RESNICK 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


HE PERIOD of adolescence offers a challenge to the educator. He 
wants each boy and girl to take his place in a democratic society and 
function effectively. A knowledge of the adolescent child becomes 

essential in order for the educator to guide the individual in attaining 
his own maximum development. Those dealing with adolescents have 
come to recognize this period as a time of storms and stress from the 
emotional aspect. This struggle has been regarded as part of the process 
through which the adolescent goes in asserting his independence. The de- 
sire for self-government is not coupled with the wish to be left entirely 
alone. On the contrary, the adolescent wants more than ever the re- 
assurance of his parents, teachers, and neighbors as a bulwark against 
his own uncertainty. 

The growing youth is not only under restrictions to conform to a social 
order but has the tensions from within which operate to create forces of 
unrest. The stability of the individual can be judged in terms of his 
success to maintain a balance between these conflicting forces. Imitation 
of his elders serves to give him a pattern of manners which is reassuring. 

The growing up process generally carries with it assertions upon the 
part of the adolescent as to his confidence in himself which he usually 
does not share. His spoken desire to be left alone to manage his own 
affairs is often akin to whistling in the dark. He wants and needs the re- 
assurance of those about him. With respect to his development, a certain 
amount of resistance to social pressures will be given. Such opposition 
is usually a healty indication that the individual is on the way to inde- 
pendence. The completely passive adolescent, who is obedient without 
question, may not be as well adjusted as his counterpart who resists and 
then accepts a compromise. The individual should maintain his per- 
sonality and yet fit broadly into the adult pattern of behavior within 
limits. 

The wish on the part of the youth to obtain no help from others is re- 
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flected in his striving against over protection. This desire to explore 
for himself and maintain freedom from control should not be an abrupt 
break but rather a gradual and continuous growth of changing from one 
stage to another. Such step by step emerging self-guiding behavior 
should be encouraged by the educator and parent. During this period of 
social advancement, the responsibility of the adult should be to give 
adequate direction to the growth in process. A complete withdrawal of 
proper guidance may cause the adolescent to lose confidence or even 
get into trouble with the existing mores. 

Educators have become aware of the fact that the adolescent is often 
feeling his way to determine the extent of the authority in the regulations 
which govern his behavior. The teacher must use good judgment in de- 
ciding what punishment shall be dealt the offender. Treatment should 
be both reasonable and corrective in nature. Such a procedure upon the 
part of the adult does not usually destroy the child’s trust in himself or 
regard for the parent or teacher. It is a natural and anticipated part 
of the experience in the mind of the adolescent. Should the corrective 
measure not be forthcoming, the adolescent may use this exception to 
the regulations as cause for more deviations from the accepted standards. 

To further the adolescent’s development toward independence and 
freedom from too much reliance on others, a certain degree of responsi- 
bility should be given. Since it is generally recognized that social 
growth is often an advancing forward and an occasional sliding back 
procedure, the amount of obligation must be tempered by the maturity 
of the child as well as the flexibility of the adult. From time to time, 
reasonable compromises must be made by the educator or parent in 
control. Changing periods of living bring new modes of conduct which 
often find mature people unwilling or-unable to admit any form of be- 
havior which was not acceptable during the earlier life of the adult. 
Such fixed standards may be far out of harmony with present ways of 
acting. While in themselves such rules may seem virtrous, they are of- 
ten no longer adhered to in the form acceptable in the years past. In- 
sistence upon the part of the grown up to obey without question may 
serve to impede progress toward the emancipation of the adolescent. 

The youth has a deeply felt need for approval. Such a requirement 
is manifested in his appearance of bravery often to the extent of physi- 
cal injury, in order to convince the adult or other adolescents of his 
skill. It is within the scope of the parent or teacher to watch and give 
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direction to these displays so that the activity will not result in harm to 
the individual. Insecurity may drive the adolescent to prove his worth 
which he does not feel within himself. The gradual establishment of an 
inner awareness of reliance serves to direct the child away from foolish 
acts of violence in order to point out to others that he is not afraid. There 
is no longer the need for such a display of recklessness to reassure him- 
self. He gains satisfaction based on his conviction that he knows that he 
can participate with confidence in socially acceptable behavior. 

The adolescent is often concerned with situations which are of little 
or no consequence to the adult. Inability to “make the team” may be a 
major source of distress to the individual. Not being selected as a mem- 
ber of a social organization may create a desire to quit school and leave 
the educational institution entirely. In the light of the growing up pro- 
cess, such events, properly controlled, can serve as steps to further the 
development of the child. The direction must not involve a degrading 
of the individual’s desire to have social status by becoming a part of an 
organization. Broader values must be presented so that the person in- 
volved can get a wider view of the situation. A recognition of the limited 
experience of the youth should serve to temper any desire to ridicule. 

Faith in the adolescent’s conduct and judgment often serves as a 
standard. The individual strives to live up to what is expected of him. 
Many times the adult unwittingly will accuse the adolescent of stealing 
or suggest that he had a part in it. Such an approach may serve to pre- . 
cipitate the undesirable behavior. Through suggestion or defiance the 
child might follow through and commit the deed for which he was 
blamed. Therefore, the basis of comparison should be selected with 
care. 

A highly critical attitude on the part of the adolescent may be gen- 
erally expected. Surprisingly enough, such criticism is usually directed 
toward those for whom there exists the greatest regard. The idealism 
displayed manifests itself in hero worship. When the individual on the 
pedestal is found to have defects, criticism is quite natural a thing to 
follow. The disapproval indicates that he desires his ideal to live up to 
expectations. With the passing of time, the adolescent will come to ac- 
cept reality as he finds it. As for his own development, he may take the 
the best traits from those he admires and establish an abstract ideal. 
This abstract ideal is the result of a compromise in which he realizes 
that his concrete ideals had some faults. The abstract ideal then becomes 
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habituated. 

The adolescent learns to orient himself through his associates. His 
reaction to the social customs as well as the influence of the manner of 
treatment of his problems become part of this adjustment. Competition 
teaches the lesson that one cannot always win. Such experience is of 
great value in the growing up process. The appearance of boy’s groups 
in the form of clubs or gangs serves often to instill habits and attitudes. 
It is relatively easy to show the adolescent the way for proper conduct, 
however, the use of violence or force is often met with unusual re- 
sistance. It is a matter of leading the youth rather than pushing or 
forcing him to conform. 
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How To Improve 


Oral Questioning 


MAX MARTIN KOSTICK and BELLE M. NIXON 
State Teachers College 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


RAL QUESTIONING has a two-fold purpose: it is an evaluating device 
and a teaching device. This article is primarily concerned with 
oral questioning as an evaluating device. 

The death knell of the oral examination was supposedly sounded 
nearly a century ago by Horace Mann. Mann’s criticisms were that the 
oral examination: (1) was not equally fair and just to all pupils but 
rather permitted favoritism, (2) did not provide for an evaluation of 
the difficulty of questions, (3) did not test extensively or effectively, 
(4) left no permanent objective record of pupil’s performances, and 
(5) was unjustifiably time-consuming. 

Moreover, the average text in tests and measurements devotes little 
or no space to oral examinations. Yet, in spite of this unpopularity, 
oral questioning is used more extensively than any other form of test- 
ing. The lawyer uses oral questioning in court to extract information 
from witnesses; the doctor uses it to supplement the physical examina- 
tion; the employer uses it to select employees, be they top executives or 
office boys; the parent and the teacher use it extensively, not only as a 
device for evaluating but also as a device for teaching. 

In theory, oral questioning is dead; in practice it is very much alive. 
Why have the theorists slighted oral questioning? Is it because the po- 
tential advantages were not recognized? The following are eight poten- 
tial advantages of oral examination: 


1. Oral questioning more than any other type of questioning, pro- 
vides for individual differences. The oral question may be tailored to 
fit the unique differences within the class, whether they be differences 
in interest, attitude, intelligence, previous knowledge or training. 


2. The depth and extent of the pupil’s understanding can be de- 
termined immediately by follow-up questions. 
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3. Unlike the written examination, the oral examination provides op- 
portunity for observing the examinee during the examination. Some 
observable characteristics are: tone of voice, facial expression, readi- 
ness of response, as well as organization and verbal emphasis. These 
responses provide information towards evaluating such elusive charac- 
teristics as attention, attitude, zeal, poise and ease before a group, co- 
operation, initiative, originality, uniqueness of thought and aptness of 
expression. 


4. Cheating can be eliminated. 


5. When the examinee evades the main issue of the question, the 
examiner not only may detect the evasion but also immediately re-route 
him. 

6. The mental and physical conditions of the individual can be 


readily observed and when the test conditions are unfair, the ensuing re- 
sults may be discounted. 


7. If a question is found to be defective or misleading, it can imme- 
diately be restated. 


8. Oral questioning is an excellent supplement to the written exami- 
nation, filling out the knowledge about the examinee. Many factors 
which can be measured by the oral examination cannot be detected by 
the written exam. Also, when a variety of methods of testing are com- 
bined, the pupil usually prepares for the exam in a more rounded man- 
ner. For example: when a pupil studies for an objective examination, 
he prepares differently than he would were he preparing for an oral 
examination. 

However, the advantages of the oral examination cannot be realized 
when the teacher is unskilled in oral questioning. Below are some sug- 
gestions for increasing the teachers skill in the use of oral examinations 
or oral questioning. 


1. Develop and maintain rapport. Rapport should be developed be- 
fore the examination in order to win the confidence of the pupils and to 
overcome any timidity the pupil may feel towards either the examiner 
or the class. Keep the pupil encouraged. This can be accomplished in 
many subtle ways: by an understanding smile, a spontaneous expression 
of pleasure, an appreciative comment, or just the air of quiet under- 
standing between equals that carries assurance and appreciation. Under 
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no circumstances should the examiner permit himself to show personal 
displeasure with the response. Neither should he allow any pupil te 
discourage in any manner the examinee. 


2. Instructions for taking the test should precede the questions. These 
instructions may include information about the manner in which the 
question will be asked, how the pupil is expected to answer, and how the 
answer will be scored. 

Example of instructions: “I’m going to ask you a few questions to 
find out what you know about verbs. Listen carefully to the question; 
if you do not completely understand it, I shall repeat it. Please don’t 
rush to give an answer; think over carefully what you are going to say 
before you say it. I will give you a reasonable time to answer.” 

The directions should be simple and natural to give the appearance 
of informality. 


3. Questions should be expressed in good English. 
A. The problem should be stated as briefly as is possible without re- 
ducing the effectiveness of the item. 
B. The sentence structure must be kept simple. 
C. The vocabulary must be appropriate to the age level. 
D. The language should be appropriate to the subject matter. 


4. Rules for good item construction. 

A. The item must present a single central problem. 

B. The problem should be stated in the positive form.—Avoid no, not, 
never, and prefixes that are negative such as dis-satisfied, un- 
necessary, because such statements are often misinterpreted. 

C. If the question calls for the expression of an opinion, include the 
name of the author of the opinion. 

D. The question should present a problem of a kind that will enable 
the pupil, if he can solve it, to show evidence of the attainment of 
an important goal. 

E. Trivial questions should be omitted. 

F. An element of novelty must be present in all questions designed to 
measure reasoning, insight, or understanding of principles. 


5. The voice should be consistently pleasant, words should be enun- 
ciated clearly, and answers should not be suggested by the tone of voice 
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or by distorted emphasis on certain key words. Example: “Which 
planet is nearest the earth, Jupiter, Mars or Venus?” On the other 
hand, avoid a monotonous voice. 


6. Follow-up questions should be used in the following situations: 


A. When the question or the answer is too complicated, the questions 
should be broken down into two or more parts. 

B. When the answer is not quite satisfactory. Examples of such follow- 
up questions: “Just what do you mean by that?” “Why do you 
feel that way?” “Could you please explain more fully?” 

C. When the examiner wishes to probe deeper into the issue. Examples: 
“Why?” “How?” “Give an example.” These questions stimulate 
considerable thought and through such questioning the examiner can 
sound the depths of understanding. 

D. Although this article is not concerned with the instructional purposes 
of oral questioning, one of the major uses of the follow-up question 
is to facilitate the step-wise attainment of knowledge. 


7. The oral question might call for a variety of responses—all the 
way from a simple “Yes No” response to an elaborate oral essay. How- 
ever, although many types of items are possible, not all of these forms 
should be used. The True-false and Right-wrong items are not recom- 
mended for oral examinations because they are not natural to oral 
expression. A better form for an alternate response item is the direct 
short answer question that calls for a “Yes No” response. Such items 
may begin with “Is...” “Does...” “Will...” “Can... .”. As an 
isolate, the “Yes-No” item does not begin to tap the potential power of 
the oral question. However, when the Yes-No item is used as an orienta- 
tion question for an important follow-up question, it then takes on much 
power. Example: “Is still air a good conductor of heat?” followed by 
“Why?” 

The objective type of item should be used only when the instructor 
deems it advisable to lead the direction of the thinking, reduce the time 
for answering, or to test for recognition where recall does not seem to be 
the desired achievement. 

Multiple Choice Oral items should be used with caution, and below 
are a few rules for constructing them. 

A. There should not be too many choices. Three are plenty. 
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B. Try to keep the direct question form. Example: “Which one of the 
following three planets is the nearest to the earth—Mars, Venus, or 
Jupiter? 

C. Avoid having the last choice the correct one, as that is the one that is 
usually chosen when the pupil guesses. 

D. When the examiner suspects guessing he may detect it by follow-up 
questions. 

The Matching Question is a poor form for an oral question, and is 
not recommended because too many isolated facts must be kept in mind. 
Instead of a correct answer indicating the attainment of an important 
goal, it might indicate that the pupil had the ability to file several iso- 
lated facts in his mind. 

The Oral Rearrangement Question can be used to good advantage if 
the list of facts to be rearranged is not too long. : 

The Completion item is not recommended because it is not as natural 
as the direct question. For example: We are not often asked “Columbus 
first landed in America in ” but we are asked the diréct 
question “When did Columbus first land in America?” 

In summarizing, it is generally better to use the Multiple Choice, 
True-False, Matching, Rearrangement, and Right-Wrong items in writ- 
ten rather than oral form. The direct question is a good type of item to 
use in Oral Examinations. 





8. Keep a Card File of Oral Questions. The card should be 5 x 8 
inches in size upon which is entered only one item and the alternate 
forms of the item. However, when the question has an inseparable se- 
quence of follow-up questions, they should all be included on the same 
card. The top of the card should contain the information for filing: 
Subject, Unit of work, Special behavior being tested, Number of the 
item (for filing purposes), Alternate forms of the question, Ratings for 
difficulty of the items, Acceptable right answers and some typical non- 
acceptable answers, and number of people who pass and fail the item. 

If an item analysis is desired, it may need to be conducted over the 
course of several years because of the difficulty of getting a sufficient 
number of responses. An item analysis of oral items may be conducted: 
in the same manner as an analysis of written items. 

Alternate forms of oral questions are essential for good teaching. 
The alternate forms of the question should be prepared beforehand. 
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While the poorer students tend to memorize the text, the good students 
don’t. The impression that learning is essentially rote memory may 
have its roots back in the elementary school training. For example, if a 
teacher, in teaching a fact, uses the same language every time and ac- 
cepts a rote answer, the child may interpret the whole process as a 
stereotyped series of squawks from the teacher which should be re- 
sponded to by a stereotyped squawk from the child. This habit may even 
persist in college if the instructor does not demand any more than a 
stereotyped answer to a stereotyped question. 


Below are some variations on a question designed for the second 
grade. 


“WHAT COLOR OF SKIN DO THE INDIANS HAVE?” 


1. Why were Indians called Redmen? 
2. Our skin is white, what color is the Indian’s? 


3. Our skin is white but not like snow, it is sort of pink, the Indian’s 
skin is red but not like bricks but rather like what color? 


4. One way we know a person to be an Indian is by his skin. 
What color is it? 


5. What people have red skin? 
6. What race of people have copper-colored skin? 
7. If you saw a person with copper-colored skin, what kind of a person 
would you guess he was? 
-8. Negroes have black skin, Chinese have yellow skin, what color skin 
do Indians have? How is the Indian’s skin different from ours? 
9. If you were to group people according to the color of their skin, 
what people would you group under red? 


10. Have sheets of light pink, yellow, copper color and dark brown 
and ask what color best fits the color of the Indian’s skin? 


11. Have a colored photograph of a white person and an Indian and 
ask the class to tell the differences they see between the two people. 
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Sample of a file card. 





No. 6 English, Verbs, Recognizing in a sentence 


Directions: “I am going to read some sentences. Tell me which words 
are the verbs. 


Actual scores 





Rating No. Item Answers # right + wrong 
DB NEES ca deerscscesceceseny Hit : 
1 2. Bill struck the ball................ Struck 
1 EDD Ck At Se ee Ran 
2 4. John ran down the street........... Ran 
2 5. John did not see Jim.............. Did see 
2% 6. John has not been sleeping.......... Has been sleeping 
3 7. You should not have been listening. . Should have been listening 











A. File cards should be kept up-to-date, by adding new items and 
alternate forms of the items, discarding obsolete questions and making a 
note of any rewording of questions in class. 


B. Rate the questions according to difficulty. At first this may be en- 
tirely your subjective judgment, but by keeping a record of the number 
of correct and incorrect responses, the items may be rerated as to difh- 
culty. By this rating of the items, provisions for individual differences 
in the class may be facilitated. The more challenging questions may be 
reserved for the brighter pupils, while the easier questions may be re- 
served for the slower pupils. By this system a differential credit rating 
may be assigned to the items in accordance with the difficulty of the 
item. That the brighter pupils are unconsciously given the more difficult 
questions is a common occurrence, but to give differential credit is not 
the prevailing practice. A suggested rating is 1 credit for Very Easy 
items, 114 credits for Easy items, 2 credits for Average items, 214 
credits for Difficult items and 3 credits for Very Difficult items. 

9. Conduct the questioning smoothly. 

A. Be careful not to discourage the examinee by word or facial 
expression. The opposite is desirable; encourage him and give him 
confidence. This was discussed under “Develop and Maintain Rapport.” 

B. If during the exam, a pupil is “stumped” for several con- 


secutive questions, interject one or two easy questions, to “loosen up 
his tongue.” 
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C. To keep the class, as a whole, thinking, first ask the question 
and then call the name of the pupil, never the reverse. 

D. The teacher must become sensitive to the atmosphere of the 
room, both physically and psychologically. When the questioning 
borders upon monotony, as a result of constant examination tension, 
the teacher may change the atmosphere by teaching, explaining or 
telling a short story in relation to the work being covered. 


10. How to reduce the “Halo-Horn Effect.” This effect is the natural 
tendency to over-rate some pupils and under-rate others. To reduce 
this effect, each response must be judged on its own merit without 
regard to other successes or failures. 

A. The teacher must guard against allowing his scoring to be in- 
fluenced by the general impression of the pupil’s ability. There is a 
natural tendency to over-estimate the ability of the sprightly, self-con- 
fident, talkative child; the examiner has to avoid scoring the responses 
of such examinees too leniently. 

B. The examiner must not allow his scoring to be influenced by any 
conviction that the examinee could have answered correctly if he had 
really tried; his task is to score the response which actually has been 
given. 

C. The Halo-Horn Effect can be reduced by keeping detailed written 
records of the responses, as the examiner tends to remember best those 
facts that fit his particular bias. How to keep such records will be dis- 
cussed later in this article. 

D. Standardizing procedures reduce the Halo-Horn Effect. Example: 
Reading the questions verbatum, allowing the same maximum time 
to answer a question, giving the same amount of encouragement to 
all pupils. 

E. Give point credit in accordance with the difficulty of the test 
item. This has already been discussed. ‘ 

F. The detection of the Halo-Horn Effect may be accomplished in 
several ways: by comparing the rank order of pupils on the oral test 
with the rank order of the pupils on a written test, or by comparing the 
judgment of the examiner with the judgment of a competent committee. 


11. How to increase the reliability of the test. One of the best ways 
of increasing the reliability of a test, be it oral or written, is to increase 
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the number of items in the test. In the case of oral testing, the results of 
many sessions may be pooled. 


12. How to increase the accuracy of the test. 


A. Standard test procedures must be followed. The directions and 
questions should be read verbatum. 

B. Rapport should be established. 

C. The responses must be scored accurately. 

D. Avoid boredom. It offsets the advantages of favorable “mental 
set.” 


E. The examiner should be able to judge whether a poorly formu- 
lated answer really carries the correct meaning. 


13. Record in detail the results of the test. This may be done in one 
of two ways: either by a wire recording, which is usually economically 
not feasible, or by recording the results in a record book. This record- 
book method attempts to isolate and measure many factors which can- 
not be measured by the prevalently used written exam such as: zeal, 
effort, courtesy, initiative, ability to think on one’s feet, applicability, 
choice of words, promptness of response, depth of response, directness, 
grasp of the essentials of the problem, thoroughness in the details of 
thinking, how logical the examinee’s thinking is, attitude, transfer of 
training, and the limits in the generalization and the application of a 
generalization. Columns may be left for the most important qualities 
you wish to measure. Below is an example of such a record book: 
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A New Look at the Federal Aid Issue 


E. L. LINDMAN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


S MEMBERS of a national community, we are called upon from time 

to time to re-examine the relationship of our federal government 

to our public schools. Our Federal Constitution contains no refer- 
ence to education; this important responsibility is reserved to the states 
by the Tenth Amendment. However, shortly after the Federal Constitu- 
tion was adopted, the United States Congress approved liberal Federal 
Land-Grants to states to stimulate and assist in the development of pub- 
lic schools. It is remarkable that the constitutional decision to reserve 
to the states the responsibility for public education and the congres- 
sional decision to aid and stimulate state action in the development of 
public schools should be made by essentially the same national leaders 
within such a short period of time. This early action foreshadowed a 
type of national ambivalence pertaining to education which has cropped 
up from time to time in our history—on the one hand, a genuine na- 
tional concern about the adequacy of our public schools and, on the 
other, a determination not to use the federal government machinery 
as the vehicle for attacking the problem. 

Our national concern about public education reached a high point 
in 1857, when we created the United States Office of Education, direct- 
ing it to collect and diffuse information regarding schools and methods of 
teaching that would aid the people in the establishment and maintenance 
of an efficient school system and to otherwise promote the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country. Again, in 1917, largely as a result of 
the need for skilled workers revealed and accentuated by World War I, 
we enacted the Smith-Hughes Act, designed to stimulate public schools 
to place greater emphasis upon vocational education. This national 
action, like the earlier Morrell Act providing Federal aid for colleges 
of agriculture, was directed toward increasing our economic produc- 
tivity—not toward increasing the support underlying the total public 
school system. 

More recently we have embarked upon a national program of Federal 
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aid to schools in Federally affected areas. Here our national purpose 
is not to stimulate a particular change in educational emphasis in the 
public schools but rather to insure the operation of schools for the 
children of military personnel and defense workers in congested areas. 
This Federal educational program is closely related to the Federal 
responsibility for national defense. We undertook it because we wanted 
children from military bases to attend established local public schools 
along with other children and because we wished to provide relief to 
communities in which large holdings of Federal tax exempt property 
had materially weakened the local school tax base. 


In addition to these programs of Federal assistance to public educa- 
tion, we have through our federal government assisted in the education 
of Indian children, bought lunches for school children, and operated 
schools for dependents of military and civilian personnel in foreign 
countries. 

Each of these programs has served a useful purpose. Vocational 
education got a substantial boost from the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The Federal school lunch program has brought better 
diets to hundreds of thousands of school children. Some progress has 
been made in providing free educational opportunities for Indian 
children. Free public education in crowded defense areas has been 
greatly improved as a result of the Federal aid program. All this 
we have done through our federal government because of our national 
concern for certain aspects of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 


Conspicuously lacking from this list of Federal aids to education is 
the so-called general Federal aid proposal designed primarily to im- 
prove educational opportunities for children in low income states. This 
proposal has been vigorously supported by educational leaders in the 
past two decades. However, these efforts have not been successful. Op- 
ponents of the measure have advanced the argument that general Federal 
aid would pave the way to Federal intervention in state educational re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore, the proposal has been virtually stymied 
by the inability of the Congress to resolve the church school issue. 


More recently proposals for Federal aid for the construction of pub- 
lic school buildings have been considered by the Congress. Preponents 
of this type of Federal aid cite the unprecedented school housing short- 
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age as a national problem and they point out the established precedent 
of Federal financing of public works. Furthermore, they contend, the 
danger of Federal control is largely avoided. 

It is in the light of these factors that we must re-examine the relation- 
ships of our federal government to our public schools. 


Our National Concern for Education 

Recent events have not given us a basis for lessening our concern 
about our public schools. Teachers salaries have increased substantially 
but so have earnings in other occupations. Local school boards are 
finding it difficult to hire the number and quality of teachers needed 
in our schools today. Although salaries are extremely important, they 
* are by no means the only elements affecting the teacher supply prob- 
lem in America today; other changes in our economy have a material 
bearing on the problem of recruiting teachers for schools. Full em- 
ployment has intensified competition among all employers including 
school boards. Expanding economic opportunities for women have a 
special significance for schools since a large percentage of school 
teachers are women. Shorter hours in competing jobs along with in- 
creased work loads for school teachers have a bearing upon job choices 
of young people. Earlier marriages of women have deprived schools of 
the services of young women who teach for a few years before settling 
down to the business of raising a family. All these factors tend to in- 
crease the school board’s problem of obtaining teachers. 

The number of teachers needed to take care of our children in 1953 
is of course affected by trends in school enrollments. Here we are 
faced with an unprecedented problem. Enrollments in our elementary 
schools are expected to increase at the rate of about one million children 
a year for at least eight years. Obviously, we must improve our 
effectiveness in recruiting teachers and in constructing school buildings 
if we are to be ready for these new children. 

Recently, United States Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath 
issued a statement concerning the pre-induction rejection rates for selec- 
tive service registrants by states since the Korean War began. The 
rejection rates varied from 20 per cent in Minnesota to 63 per cent 
in South Carolina (Tennessee had a rejection rate of 49 per cent). 
Included among these rejectees were those declared unfit for military 
service because of: (1) physical conditions, (2) educational deficien- 
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cies, and (3) mental or emotional disturbances. While it is not possible 
to single out the effect of educational deficiencies, inadequate education 
has made its contribution to this alarming picture. Why should the 
rejection rate be three times as high in South Carolina as it is in 
Minnesota? With the present international tension and the limitations of 
our manpower resources, these facts give us little basis for complacency 
about our public schools. 


Resources of States To Do the Educational Job 


A national concern for education has not in the past motivated us 
to Federal action unless we were convinced that states were either unable 
or unwilling to do the job. The most telling argument for general 
Federal aid for education has been the great differences among states 
in the per capita income. In 1930, the per capita income of New York 
was five times that of Mississippi. Furthermore, Mississippi was de- 
voting a larger percentage of its total income to free public education 
than was the state of New York. These facts indicated that the low 
expenditure level for education in Mississippi was due primarily to the 
lack of financial resources. To equalize educational opportunity in the 
national interest some form of Federal aid was clearly necessary. 
However, since 1930 changes have occurred in our economy, affecting 
the distribution of income among states. Industry is decentralizing its 
plants and is moving to the South and West. Federal income taxation 
has greatly increased and is draining off a higher percentage of income, 
(applying at somewhat higher rates in the states where per capita income 
is higher). Full employment has brought its greatest relative benefits 
to low income groups. All of this is the economic basis for the fact 
that in 1951 the per capita income of New York was two and one-half 
times that of Mississippi as compared with the fivefold advantage in 
1930. It is obviously improper to draw conclusions concerning changes 
in the relative ability of states to support education from the limited 
information considered here. It is clear, however, that during the past 
two decades changes have occurred which tend to reduce these dis- 
parities. The implications of these changes for future Federal aid pro- 
posals need to be carefully studied. It is also clear that states and 
localities in many instances are not providing education which is 
adequate for our present-day needs. 
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School Construction Versus Maintenance and Operation Aid 


State control of education is an essential element in our political 
system of safeguards against concentration of power. We view with 
alarm any proposal which may, even by a stretch of the imagination, 
lead to a concentration of control over education in the executive branch 
of the federal government. Many of us believe that it is possible to have 
Federal aid to education for maintenance and operation of schools 
without Federal control. However, a substantial number of the people 
believe that a surer way to prevent Federal control is not to have Federal 
aid for the current operation of schools. The number of American 
citizens desiring to avoid any new Federal expenditure program, to re- 
duce taxes, and to reduce concentration of activities in the federal gov- 
ernment apparently has increased during recent years. It is likely 
that we as a nation will require more convincing evidence than would 
have been required in the past before we will provide Federal aid for 
the operation and maintenance of schools. 


This brings us to the proposal of Federal aid for school construction 
in which the dangers of Federal control are largely avoided. Concerning 
this, President Eisenhower, in October 1952, said, “In the critical prob- 
lem of adequate education we must now undertake to help needy states 
build schools. Such help should be extended only where a state is doing 
its utmost but, because of inadequate resources or special burdens, is 
unable to do the job on its own. In such a program, the cost of main- 
tenance of administration and of the actual business of teaching should 
be borne by the localities and the states themselves. That is their re- 
sponsibility. That is the American answer to Federal compulsion. It 
is an American defense against Federal control.” 


Congress showed an interest in the school building problem when 
it authorized a nationwide survey of school building needs. The Second 
Progress Report of this survey recently released by the U. S. Office of 
Education indicates a need this year for 212,870 instruction rooms to 
house 6,105,000 pupils in 37 states covered by this report. The cost 
of providing these facilities is $7 billion, of which local school districts 
can provide $3.8 billion, leaving a deficit of $3.2 billion. Projected on 
the basis of enrollment for the nation as a whole, the immediate school 
building deficit amounts to $4.9 billion. This need was computed for 
1952 before the larger part of the post war enrollment increase had 
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reached the elementary schools. Obviously the need will increase 
sharply as enrollment increases continue. 

These facts tend to point toward a national school construction pro- 
gram. The demands of defense and the general condition of our 
economy will have a bearing upon what action, if any, is taken by our 
federal government. However, the school building shortage will prob- 
ably become more serious during the next few years and accordingly 
receive more national attention. 











Our Assignment 


CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President 


Central Michigan College of Education 
Mt. Pleasant 


HOMAS PAINE, writing in the period of the American Revolution, 
said, “These are times that try the souls of men.” If he were writ- 
ing today, he could say with equal truth, “These are times that try 

the souls of men.” In 1913 a German philosopher said, “The armies of 
Caesar are on the march. The peoples that believe that liberty and free- 
dom are realities are mistaken, for the only reality is force. The armies 
of Caesar are about to take over.” The armies of Caesar marched but 
the intangibles of liberty and freedom became realities and free men 
again scored a victory. 

Today the tramp of marching feet can be heard again. The day is 
dark and our times are trying. Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas asks, 
“Ts this the last hour of our nation’s twilight? The last hour before we 
are engulfed in an endless darkness. The answer is in our hands. If 
we delay longer we can expect nothing but despair, defeat and desola- 
tion.” His question is a serious one. His answer is the only answer 
that can be given. It is our day and we must decide the present with 
due reference to the future. 

When we face Senator Johnson’s question honestly, we are aware of 
the truth of the statement of one whose name is unknown to me. This 
person said, “Ours is a great age but we have a petty generation of men.” 
And so we have. A generation living in a golden age of achievement 
with all the possibilities of a paradise, but bordering on the limits of 
hell. Statistics released some time ago stated that life expectancy in the 
year 400 B.C. was twenty-five years; in the year 1800 A.D. thirty-five 
years, thus in twenty-two hundred years we had increased life by ten 
years: in the year 1900 A.D. life expectancy was forty-four years, 
representing an increase of nine years; and in the year 1947 A.D. peo- 
ple could expect to live sixty-seven years. From 1900 to 1947 we had 
increased life by twenty-three years. Scientifically a wonderful achieve- 
ment. But why did we increase life other than for the sake of conquering 
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the forces which interfere with the processes of life and living. Dr. 
Henry Link, the industrial psychologist, reporting on a conference says 
that he listened to many significant and interesting papers on the ad- 
vances in the field of science. The conference, however, gave no place 
to a discussion of the improvement of man as a man. The question raised 
by Dr. Link is worthy of consideration. Why increase life if we ignore 
the purposes and ends of living? 


Surely the college and the university cannot evade the question and 
must seek the answer. I would like to believe that we do have the an- 
swer within our hands. We are aware that the college and the university 
is also living in difficult times. We seem to meet one crisis and imme- 
diately find another one knocking at our door. It appears that we are 
jumping from one crisis to another. It is hardly necessary to alert us 
to the ills of the day. We are in the midst of our society’s and nation’s 
difficulties. It isn’t Senator Johnson’s question that is bothering us, 
it is the answer that is giving us difficulty. 


One of the fundamental laws of our universe is the law of adjustment. 
If an organism is not flexible and hence incapable of adjustment, it 
soon disappears. If an organization lacks the capacity to adjust prop- 
erly to existing conditions or lacks the will and ability to rearange 
conditions, it too will die. Our institutions of higher education have 
survived ; they have adjusted and they have had a large part in bringing 
about progress. We have successfully met changing conditions. The 
situation described in this story is not truly descriptive of our college, 
but it is a good story. The story goes that Rip Van Winkle came back 
to earth. He was sitting on a street curb, sad, desolate and weeping. A 
man approached him and asked about his trouble. Rip replied, “I have 
been away for a time, not too long, but I have been away. I now return 
to the old town and I find it has changed to the point that I find myself 
a stranger in the city. Everything has changed.” The man said to Rip, 
“T am sorry. I sympathize with you. I am president of the local uni- 
versity. Go along with me to the university and I will show you an 
institution that hasn’t changed for one hundred years.” We are accused 
of being very conservative and of being chained to our ivory towers. 
It is gratifying to note, however, that in emergencies and in crises our 
institutions of higher education have given men and women of intelli- 
gence and character to stop the “armies of Caesar.” 
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In spite of this reassurance we have our moments of doubt and hours 
of near despair and darkness. We, too, have our periods of wandering 
in the wilderness. We, too, are affected by the fears and conflicts of our 
day. We too wonder about the morrow. 


If we are afraid, what do we fear? We all agree that we are a people 
of imagination and ingenuity. We have no doubts relative to our ability 
to continue to achieve in the fields of science and technology. We 
proudly say that before one model of an airplane is off the drafting 
board, we have started the design of an improved type. We are confi- 
dent that we can out-produce and by the use of Yankee ingenuity out- 
strip others in the field of design. Of what then are we afraid? I venture 
the thought that we are afraid of decay within; the crumbling of the 
moral, ethical and religious foundation of the American way of life. 


After the collapse of France in World War II an article appeared in 
one of our national magazines giving the reasons, in the opinion of the 
writer, why France crumbled. It is true that the reasons given can be 
found in the life of all nations. This writer pointed out that France 
collapsed because (a) graft and corruption became widespread; (b) 
persons were appointed to positions of responsibility without regard to 
ability, experience and preparation; (c) the loss of authority of re- 
ligion; (d) a disintegration of home; and (e) a breakdown in individual 
and national morals. Without pointing the finger of accusation or em- 
ploying the voice of prophecy, we would do well to examine the trends 
in our private and national lives. 


Dorothy Thompson, in an address given at the University of Michigan 
said that her father in his day was definite in his convictions that 
America was in danger because “(1) we were developing a growing 
love of luxury; (2) we were losing our social consciousness as evi- 
denced by a decline in Christian charity and the assumption of social 
responsibility; (3) we were developing a disrespect for law; (4) we 
were developing a sentimental tolerance of crime; (5) we were growing 
careless about the means and the pursuit of ever idealistic ends; and (6) 
we were failing to realize that restraint is the price of freedom.” An ex- 
amination of our individual and national life emphasizes the accuracy of 
Mr. Thompson’s analysis and points to the existence of the elements of 
decay that can contribute to our national difficulties. These elements of 
decay and those dangerous trends are man produced. In answer, there- 
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fore, to the question, what do we fear?, we have the answer of Supreme 
Court Justice Jackson, “It is one of the paradoxes of our times that 
modern society needs to fear little except men, and what is worse, it 
needs to fear only the educated men. The most serious crimes are com- 
mitted only by educated men and technically competent people. ... If 
education is to be the instrument of our improvement, it should be 
constantly aware of its mission.” 


I emphasize this statement with a quotation from Abraham Lincoln, 
“At what point is the approach of the nation’s danger to be expected? 
If it ever reaches us it must spring up amongst us; it cannot come from 
abroad. If destruction is our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of free men, we must live through all times, or die 
by suicide.” 


Therefore, if education is to be the instrument of our improvement, 
what is our assignment? In the main our assignment is not much dif- 
ferent from what it was fifty years ago. Any change in the assignment 
is due to a shift in emphasis and a restatement of immediate objectives. 
The ultimate has remained fairly constant. Methodology changes, 
courses and curricula change, but the objective of producing people 
capable of bearing their fair share of the world’s work is still the ulti- 
mate. Some may think that such an objective lacks glamour and stimu- 
lating appeal, but such is not the case. To realize that the process of 
education is producing just good people should motivate enthusiasm 
and effort. This objective is not achieved quickly but requires time, 
patience and effort. A popular national advertising company has as its 
slogan, “Keeping everlastingly at it brings success.” The same slogan 
can be adopted by the college. I know of no short cut. We too must 
keep everlastingly at it. 


Our assignment requires that as colleges and universities we continue 
to preserve and promote education and religion which are the very es- 
sence of the American way of life. Democracy without the help of edu- 
cation and religion could not exist. Thomas Jefferson said, “The only 
safe deposits for the functions of government are in the hands of the 
people and not there unless they are enlightened.” “Ours,” said Wood- 
row Wilson, “is a reign of law enacted with the consent of the people 
and enforced by public opinion.” “Religion, knowledge and morality 
being necessary to good government, education . . . shall forever be en- 
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couraged,” spoke the Ordinance of 1787. Truly we are in the business of 
preparing people to govern and be governed. 


The dignity and the worth of the individual are at the very heart of 
education and religion. As a result our government is committed to the 
same ideal. Our Declaration of Independence declares that we have 
been given certain unalienable rights; life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. These rights it asserts are God given and cannot be taken 
away.or given by men. It is highly important that we preserve forever 
these truths, otherwise we, too, are in danger of an iron curtain. 


' By any stretch of imagination can anyone conceive of an assignment 
more important or more significant than that of helping youth to under- 
stand; appreciate, preserve and promote the heritage that is ours? We 
are in the business of aiding youth to understand the relationship of the 
two pillars of American democracy, Education and Religion. This is 
the soil we prepare our youth to till. 


We now turn to the second of our opportunities, that of giving mean- 
ing to individual lives. That the need for such assistanee is current, 
there can be no doubt. Harold D. Dodds, President, Princeton Uni- 
versity, calls our age “The Phenobarbital Age” for at its center is the 
sense of insecurity. He says that we devote much time and money to 
“hot-rod” pleasures, which suggest a national anxiety neurosis. Such a 
mental state is dangerous for the individual and catastrophic for a 
nation. 

Books of which there are no end are being published in answer to a 
popular cry for help. We still haven’t learned that happiness is the 
product of inner qualities and is not something that can be secured as 
one buys an automobile. Many have still to learn that security is an 
internal not external quality. 


It has been said that there are four great orientations of life and if 
one can be oriented with respect to these four major points he will be 
happy. The four points are: 1. Self, 2. Others, 3. The universe in which 
one lives, and 4. God. 

_ Unless youth is properly oriented the dangers of the mass mind, a 
regimented people, a loss of vision and sense of destiny—individual 
and national—may engulf us. 


Passing these general objectives which we hope youth will achieve, I 
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turn to the specific hopes of the colleges. Much has been written about 
objectives for higher education. Generally these statements make it 
clear that colleges and universities should aid students to develop the: 
ability; to understand, appreciate and use the ordinary tools of human 
communication; to think creatively; to live comfortably and happily 
in the universe; to know that man lives by bread but not bread alone; 
to willingly assume the responsibilities of citizenship as well as accept- 
ing its privileges, and to appreciate the divine and revere God and know 
how to worship. 

If we are successful in integrating these objectives into a meaningful 
pattern we will achieve a large part of our assignment. The Book of 
Proverbs speaks of both knowledge and wisdom. A well rounded edu- 
cation implies the weaving of bits of knowledge into a complete pattern, 
which gives meaning and completeness to life. President Dodds would, 


say that such an education is liberal for the end of.a liberal education 
is wisdom. ; 


We should be alert to our opportunity to harmonize.our educational 
objectives with our American heritage and thus aid. youth in the formu- 
lation of an adequate philosophy of life. We are suffering now, locally 
and nationally, because of the large number of people. who are without, 
a goal or a guide. The statement, “Man does not live by bread alone”. 
did not lose its meaning in the days of the Master. It is the crimson 
theme which must run through individual, local and national life. When 
we lose the crimson theme, we lose our way and a moral crisis is pre- 

cipitated. Many thinking persons say the greatest crime of dictator 
nations is that they try to banish goodness, pity and truth from the 
earth. In such nations the murder and torture of innocent people are 
without horror. Lying is given a rating higher than truth. In such pe- 
riods men ridicule those who respect law and scorn those who recognize 
the rights of others. They deny that social law, frequently unwritten, 
is positive and effective. 

It has been said that the greatest crisis of this epoch is the crisis in 
morals. Truly, evil winds are blowing throughout the world. 


Knowing our assignment and being aware of the problems of the day 
we should feel fortunate that we have work to do. If we need a challenge, 
we would do well to consider the statement of Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
taken from his article, “Citizens of Tomorrow.” “The nation that will 
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be strongest tomorrow is the nation which has the most resourceful 
mind, the most efficient social organizations, the greatest faith in its 
ideals, and the best knowledge of the moral and spiritual sources of 
power and for that we need endurance. We are the potential leaders in 
training that endurance. Let us not allow the immediate exigencies 
of war to distract our attention from the long-range perspectives of the 
best preparedness we have—education; and that is going to take as 
tough a mental discipline as the physical discipline we give to men in 
army camps. 


“T am not too much worried about the future of American bodies with 
all our interest in athletics. But I am a bit worried about the future 
stamina of American minds and character. We haven’t mental stamina 
to stand up to difficulty, even to hard thinking. . . . We must stiffen the 
mental discipline and character of youth. Endurance will demand also 
a postive motive. We are now in the mood where we can rally people 
around their hatreds, but we can’t rally them around their loves. For a 
quick fight anger is the best motive—but not for the long pull. Love 
is the lasting motive, and unless we can give to youth some loyalty, 
some sense of belonging to something bigger than themselves, something 
positive, our schoolrooms will be poisoned with something from which 
we cannot disinfect them.” 
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Arts 


Jay, Epitu. Child’s Book of Knit- 
ting. Greenberg Publisher, 1952. 91p. 
$1.50. 


This would be a good reference for a 
crafts class. Excellent illustrations simplify 
the directions. Although written for a 
young child the older girl will find it easier 
to interpret and follow the directions. In- 
structions are given for definite articles of 
interest to a young girl. 


Children’s Literature 


Assot, Peter. Boo the Little Indian. 
Avon Publishing Co., 1952. Unp. 
“Jolly Books Series.” 

This is a very funny story, brightly illus- 
trated, about a little Indian who, by accident, 


scared the daylights out of a mountain lion. 
Children 4 to 7. 


ApriAN, Mary. Honeybee. Holiday 
House, 1952. 49p. $2.00. “Easy Science 
Series.” . 


Scientific facts, simply presented for chil- 
dren 6 to 9. Like others in this series Honey- 
bee is well designed and illustrated. 


Apis, Dorotuy. All Together: A 
Child’s Treasury of Verse. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1952. 192p. $3.00. 


There are 144 poems in this collection, ten 
of which have not appeared before in book 
form. Young people from 4 up enjoy them 
because they capture the thought process 
of the child and are concerned with many of 
the things that interest him. 


Aupis, Dorotuy. We're Going to 
Town. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. 56p. 
$2.00. 

Beautifully illustrated by Mary Gehr is 
this story of the Marshall Field department 
store at Christmas time about 1900. Children 
5 to 9 and their grandparents. 


Attsop, KENNETH. Silver Flame. 
British Book Centre, 1952. 259p. $2.25. 


Boys from 12 to 16, interested in bird lore 
and nature study, will like this absorbing 
story with its several themes plus a mine of 
information, beautifully presented, about the 
birds and small animals of the English-Welsh 
border country. 


ANDERSEN, Hans. Hans Anderson’s 
Fairy Tales; translated by Mrs. E. 
Lucas. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 392p. 
$2.25. “Children’s Illustrated Classics.” 


The translations by Mrs. E. Lucas are 
used in this new, and beautiful, edition. 
Readers 7 through 12 will like everything 
about this book including the illustrations 
hy Maxwell Armfield. 


ANDERSON, BeTTy Baxter. Secret of 
the Old Books. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1952. 158p. $2.50. 


Girls 12 to 16 will like Feather Fairweather 
who had to move from Minnesota to Southern 
California in her junior year of high school. 
Getting adjusted to her new environment, 
meeting the old lady with her wonderful - 
book collection and, finally, rounding up a 
gang of counterfeiters are only a few of her 
activities. 
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AnperSON, C. W. Linda and the 
Indians. Macmillan Co., 1952. Unp. 
$2.00. 

Full page illustrations and a minimum of 
easy to read text tell this charming story of 
a little girl and her pony and what happened 
to them when they followed an old Indian 
trail. Girls 4 to 8. 


Arabian Nights. Fairy tales from the 
Arabian Nights; edited and -arranged 
by E. Dixon. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1951. 
333p. $1.75. “Children’s Illustrated 
Classics.” 

Sixteen favorites, including the seven Sin- 
bad stories, Aladdin, and Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves, are in this beautifully de- 


signed and illustrated edition. Young people 
from 8 to 80. 


Austin, Marcort. First Prize for 
Danny. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 43p. 
$1.50. 

Young Danny made a huge mud pie, put it 
in a basket and, with his dog and cat, set out 
for the fair. As they went along many things 
were added to the pie and Danny got the 
surprise of his life when the judge of “Most 
Unusual Entries” uncovered his basket. A 
clever story with many hilarious illustrations 
that will captivate the 3 to 6 crowd. 


AyeR, Marcaret. Poplar Street 
Park. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 
128p. $1.50. 

Girls from 7 to 11 who liked The Secret 
of the Old Sampey Place, Number Eleven 
Poplar Street and Surprise at Sampey Place, 
will want to read about Judy’s second sum- 
mer at Aunt Maria’s and how the fire she 
accidentally started resulted in a new mon- 
key for Tony, and a new park and bandstand 
for the town. 


BarLey, CAROLYN SHERWIN. A Can- 
dle for Your Cake. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1952. 248p. $2.75. 

Here are 24 biographical sketches of such 
famous people as Grandma Moses, Dwight 
Eisenhower, Queen Elizabeth, Anne Carroll 
Moore, Orville Wright, Abraham Lincoln. 
Arrangement is by month of birth, 2 stories 
for each month and each month contains a 
list of other famous persons whose lives are 
not included. Readers 9 to 14 will find this 
book interesting as well as useful. 


BaiLey, Jean. Cherokee Bill. Abing- 


don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 191p. 
$2.50. 


When 12 year old David Rutledge found 
e thin, scarred and definitely frightened 
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horse on the prairie, he had no idea that the 
horse would save his mother’s life, find them 
a homestead, and become a prize-winning 
pacer. Children from 9 to 12 who like 
horses will enjoy this story with its illustra- 
tions by Pers Crowell. 


Batcu, GLenn. The Midnight Colt. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952. 194p. 
$2.50. 

Horse lovers from 12 to 16 will want this 
story which deals with a badly trained race 
horse and his new, young masters who de- 
termined to re-train him. How they make 
out is an interesting story of sturdy charac- 
ters and the outdoors. 


BarTLeTT, FLtoy Littte & PEAsE, 
JosepHine. The Busy Book. Rand Mc- 
Nally Co., 1952. 33p. $.25. 


Hours of quiet fun with rhymes and riddles 
and picture puzzles for the 5 to 9 crowd. 


Beatty, Hetty BurLincAME. Bron- 
to. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 136p. $2.00. 


Bronto and his master Bill were two of a 
kind—neither one much use to anyone on 
the ranch. But they proved their worth in 
the end when they not only rescued a stolen 
horse but brought in the thief as well. Good 
reading for western fans from 7 to 10. 


Berquist, Grace. Speckles Goes to 
School. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 48p. $1.50. 

A charming story for the 5 to 9 crowd is 
this one of Jerry, the new-comer to the third 
grade, and how he made friends through his 
hen “Speckles.” Readers will probably want 
to follow his example and raise chickens in 
the classroom! 


Best, Hersert. Garram the Hunter. 
Doubleday & Co., 1952. 332p. $1.50. 

The fight for survival as experienced by 
Garram, a young boy of an African hill 
tribe. The author, a member of the English 
Civil Service among the Hill Tribes is fa- 
miliar with the problems of these people 
- has written a thrilling story for boys 
1 to 14. 


Birocu, Marie. Big Steve: The 
Double Quick Tunnelman. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1952. 72p. $2.50. 


Here is a wonderful, new, tall-tales hero 
who, with his rockhog, Daisy, piped hot water 
to his mother’s garden and pre-cooked her 
vegetables, arranged Florida weather for 
Nebraska, and invented the deepenuffer. 
This story, with its many wonderful illustra- 
tions by Nicholas, should find a place in ev- 
ery library patronized by readers from 8 to 
12. 








Briccs, Berta N. Charles Willson 
Peale. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
258p. $2.80. “They Made America.” 


This is a very interesting picture of the 
man who painted the portraits of the foun- 
ders of our country, and an informative pic- 
ture of life in America through the early 
1800’s. Six photographs of his paintings, a 
list of the places where his portraits may be 
seen, a reading list and an index add to the 
value of this volume. 


Briccs, Dorotuy BELL. Noah’s Ark. 
Rand McNally Co., 1952. Unp. $.25. 

Jingly rhyme and full page pictures iden- 
tify the animals as they go into the Ark for 
children 4 to 8. 


Brown, MArGaRET Wise. Christmas 
in the Barn. Farrar, Straus & Young, 
Inc., 1952. 62p. $1.50. 


Enchanting pictures by Barbara Cooney 
and rhythmic prose tell the Christmas story 
for children 4 to 8. 


Browninc, James. The Busy Bull- 
dozer. Rand McNally Co., 1952. Unp. 
$.25. 


Boys from 3 to 6 will be interested in 
learning about all the things a bulldozer can 
do as shown here in brilliant color and mini- 
mum of text. 


Burt, Oxive W. Peter Turns Sheep- 
man. Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 108p. 
$2.50. 


Many excéllent photographs illustrate this 
factual story of life on a sheep ranch with 
details of all phases of sheep raising, lamb- 
ing, pasturing both winter and summer, 
shearing and special problems. Readers 9 
to 12. 


Carnart, ArtHuR H. Son of the 


Forest. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
244p. $2.50. 


Excitement and danger come to Jim Craig- 
head, son of the Forest Ranger at Ragged 
Hills, on the first day of his vacation. This 
is a dramatic and authentic story of forest 
conservation in Colorado that will appeal to 
outdoor fans from 12 to 16. 


CarsE, Ropert. Great Venture. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 239p. 
$2.50. 


A stirring novel of brave deeds on land 
and sea of the Scottish expedition to Darien. 
The principle character is Ewen, 16 year old 
Laird of the Laikie clan, and the story is a 
robust one of his unsuccessful efforts to re- 





coup the fortune of the clan. Boys 14 and 
up. 


CLEVEN, CATHRINE. The Secret of 
the King’s Field. Bobbs-Merrill Co.. 
1952. 203p. $2.50. 


The sufferings of the French peasants dur- 
ing the time of Louis XVI are graphically 
described in this mystery story about the 
secret of the snuffbox and the strange plants 
in the King’s Field. Readers 9 to 12 who 
are interested in history will like this one. 


CoaTsworTH, ExizABETH. Boston 
Bells. Macmillan Co., 1952. 64p. $2.00. 
A stimulating picture of Boston, in 1747, 
the press gangs that at one time terrorized 


the city, and the childhood of John Singleton 
Copley. Ages 7 to 10 


CoaTsworTH, ELIzABETH. The Cat 
and the Captain. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
55p. $1.00. “Little Library.” 


An entertaining little story about a cat 
who got himself into all kinds of trouble 
but, when the chance came, saved his mas- 
ter’s life. Children 5 to 8. 


Coxpy, Mag. C. B. Jets of the World; 
Arms of Our Fighting Men; Wings of 
Our Navy; Wings of Our Air Force. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1952. 62p. each. 
$1.00 each. 


Each of these small books gives a com- 
prehensive picture of the newest develop- 
ments in the equipment of our fighting men. 
Full page photographs with concise descrip- 
tions tell why each is important. Readers 
8 to 12. 


Cottopi, .Carot. Pinocchio; the 
Story of a Puppet. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1952. 214p. $1.75. “Children’s Ilus- 
trated Classics.” 


This ever popular story is presented here 
in attractive binding, has large readable 
type, and eight full-color illustrations and 
eighty line drawings and decorations by 
Charles Folkhard. A worthwhile purchase 
for libraries catering to children from 8 to 
12. 


Coompss, CHARLES. Young Readers 
Sports Treasury. Lantern Press, 1952. 
191p. $2.50. 


Stories of tennis, football, track, baseball 
and skiing appear in this collection empha- 
sizing fair play, courage and determination. 
Readers 8 to 12. 
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Coomss, CuHar_es. Young Readers 
Water Sports. Lantern Press, 1952. 
189p. $2.50. “Young Readers Sports 
Series.” 


Seven stories of water sports which stress 
the basic principles of water safety. Like 
other books in this series this is sure to ap- 
peal to the 9 to 12 crowd. 


Cooper, Pace. Pat’s Harmony. 
World Publishing Co., 1952. 222p. 
$2.50. 


This excellent story of a motheaten colt 
that became a champion. Based on fact it 
will appeal to horse fans from 10 to 14. 


Craic, MarcaretT Maze. Julie. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952. 247p. 
$2.50. 


Julie, along with other freshmen at Briar- 
ton College, discovered that the girls at the 
college outnumbered the men six to one. 
The ratio affected them all and posed a 
problem which each girl handled in a dif- 
ferent fashion. This is a sensible and mature 
handling of a question which most girls 
face sooner or later. Girls 12 to 16. 


CrampTon, GERTRUDE. The Funny 
Fixes of the Floogle Family. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1952. 160p. $2.00. 


This is a most unusual family—always 
doing things the hard way, always confused 
and always ready to laugh at themselves. 
Readers 8 to 12 and their parents will enjoy 
this one. 


D’'AULAIRES, INGRI AND Epcar. Buf- 
falo Bill. Doubleday & Co,, 1952. Unp. 
$2.75. 


Many fascinating pictures in full-color and 
in black and white help tell this dramatic 
story of Bill Cody. from his childhood in 
Kansas Territory, through his adventures as 
Pony Express rider, Indian Scout and Wild 
West showman to his present resting place 
on top a Colorado mountain. Boys and girls 
5 to 8. 


Davis, Lavinia R. The Secret of 
Donkey Island. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 
246p. $2.50. 


A mystery story about a small island off 
the coast of Cape Cod, a strange Englishman 
and a pet donkey and the most exciting sum- 
mer 1] year old Jamie Bassett ever had. 
Readers 9 to 12. 
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DENMAN, Frank. The Law: It’s on 
Your Side. Macmillan Co., 1952. 74p. 
$2.00. 


Readers from 12 up will appreciate these 
clear and concise definitions of what the 
Law is, how it works, and why it is neces- 
sary. 


Deutscu, BaBeTTeE & AVRAHM YAR- 
MOLINSKY. Tales of Faraway Folk. 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 68p. $2.25. 

Ten fascinating folk tales from the Cau- 
casus, Central Asia and Karelia retold here 
in matter-of-fact style that will delight read- 
ers 7 to 11. The illustrations by Irena Loren- 
towicz are exactly right and there are brief, 
explanatory notes preceding each story. 


Duco, AnprE. The Dogcatcher’s Dog. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Unp. $2.00. 

Children 5 to 7 will love this lively story 
with its gay pictures of the cocker spaniel 
Cinnamon, who yearned for adventure until 
the day he followed a hound into the town 
and the two of them made a mess of every 
store on Main Street. 


Epett, Ceveste. A Present from 
Rosita. Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 
179p. $2.75. 

All the charming characteristics of the 
Puerto Rican people have been captured in 


this story of Rosita and her family. For 
girls 8 to 12. 


EpsaLL, Marian. Our Auto Trip. 
Rand McNally Co., 1952. Unp. $.25. 

Children from 3 to 6 will enjoy this story 
of a trip to Grandma’s with gaily colored 
pictures depicting familiar roadside sights. 


EICHENBERG, Fritz. Ape in a Cape. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Unp. 
$2.00. 


Fritz Eichenberg, one of America’s best 
known artists, has created here a picture 
book for children from 4 up and for adults 
who like good design and humor. Each let- 
ter of the alphabet is given a full page 
three-color illustration with a nonsense cap- 
tion such as “ in Despair,” “Rat At The 
Bat” and so on. This book is one to treasure. 


ELpon, MacpALen. Snow Bumble. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. Unp. 
$1.75. 


A beautifully illustrated story about the 








hardships the small animals endure in cold 

winters and what the Pekinese Bumble and 

ry mouse friends did to help them. Children 
to 8. 


Evers, ALF. The Colonel's Squad. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 200p. $2.75. 


A humorous and heartwarming tale of 5 
Russian orphans brought to this country 
by an Army colonel and raised by him ac- 
cording to strict Army discipline and regu- 
lations. Readers 9 to 12. 


Eyre, KatHerine W. The Song of 
of a Thrush. Oxford University Press, 
1952. 251p. $3.00. 


The complications of court life at the time 
of Henry VII are vividly real in this absorb- 
ing novel for girls from 12 to 16. It deals 
especi with Margaret Plantagenet and 
her brother Neddie and their efforts to keep 
their heads on their shoulders. 


Fartey, Waiter. The Black Stal- 
lion’s Filly. Random House, Inc., 1952. 
209p. $2.00. 


Horse fans from 12 to 16 will be interested 
in this story of Black Minx, badly schooled 
filly of Black Stallion, salvaged by trainer 
Henry Dailey and ridden to victory by Alec 
Ramsay. 


FENNER, PHyLus R. Ghosts, Ghosts, 
Ghosts. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
281p. $2.50. 


Good for reading aloud to groups of all 
ages is this new collection of 15 stories. 
There is humor here, thrills and chills, good 
ghosts and bad. 


FERNALD, HELEN Ciark. Plow the 
Dew Under. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1952. 300p. $3.00. 


A fine novel of Mennonite immigrants 
from Crimea who settled in Kansas in the 
early 1800’s. The story of their success in 
wheat raising and in other fields is told here 
in vigorous style for readers from 14 up. 


Fietp, RacHeE. Little Dog Toby. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 116p. $1.00. 


A charming little story for ages 5 to 7 of 
Victorian London and a dog, born on the 


wrong side of the Park, who through his. 


own efforts won fame and a sweetheart and 
wonderful home for his old age. 





Francis, Mary. The Magic Key. 
Avon Publishing Co., 1952. Unp. 


Brightly colored pictures on every page 
and a minumum of text tell the story of 
what Tommy and Mary Lou found when 
they opened the funny door in the rock. 
Children 4 to 7. 


FRANKLIN, ALICE E. A Wreath of 
Evergreen. Dorrance & Co., 1952. 114p. 
$2.00. 


“Only Yesterday in Rural West Virginia” 
might have been the title of this book. The 
reminiscences are pleasant, folksy, never 
very exciting. Young people should be in- 
terested in the recollections of songs, games, 
and other innocent diversions in the early 
part of this century. 


FRIERMOOD, ELIzABETH H. Geneva 
Summer. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 224p. 
$2.50. 


A rather saccharine tale of young love, 
the open space, and life in the YMCA 
sponsored camp in Wisconsin. Girls 11 to 
14. 


Futton, REep. The Grand Coulee 
Mystery. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 284p. 
$1.50. 


Construction and engineering problems 
that occur in the building of large dams 
play a big part in this fast moving mystery 
story. Boys 12 to 16 will like young Ed 
Doyle, whose college plans were almost 
wrecked by a gang of profiteers, but who 
managed to expose and capture them before 
they could ruin the dam. 


Gat, Tom. The Story of Peace and 
War. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952. 
202p. $2.75. 


Although some of Mr. Galt’s statements 
are questionable this book, as a whole, is a 
most interesting study of the efforts that 
have been made to form international al- 
liances for the purpose of continual peace. 
Readers 12 to 16. 


GARRARD, PHILLIS. The Book of Ralf 
—A Story of the Middle Ages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1952. 279p. $2.75. 


A very interesting account of life in Eng- 
land in 1275 as experienced by young Ralf, 
step-son of Sir John Goodwin. In addition 
to the fast moving story which includes ac- 
counts of hawking, games of that day, the 
monastery school, and a kidnapping, there 
are many authentic details of the customs, 
foods, rules and so on. Boys 11 to 14 will 
find this entertaining and informative. 
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GauLt, WiLuiaM CAMPBELL. Thun- 
der Road. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 
188p. $2.50. 


An absorbing story of racing cars, the big 
Labor Day races at Indianapolis and the 
people who drove and serviced the cars. 
There are thrills galore in this tale of cour- 
age and treachery for boys 13 to 16. 


Goupey, Atice E. Danny Boy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 94p. 
$2.00. 

Children from 5 to 8 will enjoy this pic- 
ture story of the circus pony who retired 
from active work but couldn’t be happy with- 
out his trappings. Beginner readers will be 
able to read this one and the drawings by 
Paul Brown are delightful. 


GRAHAM, VERA. Treasure in the 
Covered Wagon. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1952. 191p. $2.50. 

Based on the diary kept by the author’s 
great-grandfather this story of pioneers on 
the Oregon Trail in 1845 is full of action 
and excitement and is further complicated 
by a small organ which one family insisted 
on carting along. Girls 8 to 12. 


GrRAMATKY, Harvie. Sparky. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1952. 66p. $2.50. 
A gaily colored picture story of a little 


trolley car told by the author of Little Toot. 
For children 4 to 7. 


Garst, WARREN FE. Texas Trail 
Drive. Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc., 1952. 
214p. $2.75. “Ariel Books.” 


Marvelous sketches by Joshua Tolford il- 
lustrate this rousing tale of 15 year old Dave 
Walters and his part in a huge cattle drive. 
Readers 11 to 14. 


Girvan, HELEN. End of a Golden 
String. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 192p. 
$2.75. 


Girls 12 to 16 will probably like this ro- 
mantic story of Ronnie who left her home in 
the country for a year in the big city where 
she met the man of her dreams and whose 
proposal she accepts on the last page of 
the book. 


Harkins, Puiuip. Center Ice. Holi- 
day House, 1952. 208p. $2.50. 


A fast-moving story about professional 
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hockey as played by Pete Grenville, former 
Dartmouth star, whose game was compli- 
cated by the fact that his team mates spoke 
no English. Hockey fans from 12 to 16. 


Harris, Leon A., Jr. The Night Be- 
fore Christmas, In Texas, That Is. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1952. 
Unp. $1.00. 


An amusing parody, with interesting illus- 
trations. 


HarRTWELL, Nancy. Who Was Syl- 
via? Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 201p. 
$2.50. 


Although Sylvia was very happy with her 
adopted parents she remembered just enough 
about her babyhood to want to know more. 
This is a story of the year she spent in 
Philadelphia, tracking down her past and 
arranging her future and, incidentally, hav- 
ing a wonderful time. Girls 12 to 16. 


HEINLEIN, Ropert A. The Rolling 
Stones. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
276p. $2.50. 


A thrilling novel of the inter-planetary 
travel of the Stone family whose home is on 
Luna and who spend two years visiting Mars 
and the Asteroids. A take-off on television 
space serials this book has everything that 
will appeal to the 12 to 16 crowd except a 
love interest. 


HINTERNHOFF, JoHN F. Barry’s 
Boys. Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 180p. 
$2.50. 


An inspiring story of Captain John Barry 
and the men who trained under him on the 
first U. S. Naval vessel the Lexington. Boys 
12 to 16. 


HuBBARD, MARGARET ANN. Thunder- 
head Mountain. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
204p. $2.75. 


Fact and fiction are woven together in this 
story of the Crazy Horse monument which is 
being blasted and carved on Thunderhead 
Mountain. Readers 12 to 14 will like the 
McFee family and the Indian family who 
work together on this massive undertaking. 


Hucues, Laneston. The First Book 
of Negroes. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
69p. $1.75. 


Like other volumes in the “First Book” 








‘series this one is easy to read with many 
fascinating illustrations. It tells the story 
of the Negro in the New World from Es- 
tanevico, who accompanied the Spanish ex- 
plorers in their search for the Seven Cities of 
Cibola, to Dr. Ralph Bunche who won the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Readers 7 to 12. 


IveNns, Bryna, Editor. Nineteen from 
Seventeen. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
239p. $2.75. 


The fiction editor of Seventeen selected 
these nineteen short stories for the wideness 
of their appeal, the quality of the writing, 
and the everyday drama of life they depict. 
Girls 12 to 16. 


Jackson, D. V. S. Bold Venture. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 250p. $2.50. 


Horse fans from 14 up will enjoy this un- 
usual story of young Johanna and her Blue- 
bird. How she tames the horse, makes good 
in the riding academy, wins a coveted prize 
for her horse and a husband for herself will 
appeal to girls from 14 to 17. 


Jonas, Nita. Dogs. Simon & Schus- 
ter, Inc., 1952. Unp. “The Little Golden 
Book.” 


Twenty-three different breeds of dog are 
pictured here in color and there is a four- 
line descriptive rhyme with each one. Chil- 
dren 3 to 6 will cherish this little book. 


Jones, ADRIENNE. Thunderbird Pass. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 222p. $2.50. 


The story of a young city boy who visited 
the High Sierras, fell in love with them, and 
adjusted beautifully to his new environment. 
Readers 10 to 14. 


KJELGAARD, Jim. Trailing Trouble. 
Holiday House, 1952. 219p. $2.50. 


When game warden Tom Rainse lost his 
horse and heard strange tales of things that 
kept happening to sportsmen in his preserve 
he knew that someone was up to no good. 
What he did about it makes exciting reading 
for out-of-doors fans from 11 to 15. 


Knicut, RutH Apams. Day Ajter 
Tomorrow. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 
219p. $2.50. 

This timely novel for the 14 to 18 crowd is 


on fact and depicts the workings of 
the Communist youth organizations. The 





author is to be commended for working into 
this interesting story the insidiousness of 
the propaganda and its plausibility. 


Komrorr, MANUEL. Marco Polo. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 166p. $2.75. 


A fascinating story, with excellent illus- 
trations by Edgard Cirlin, of the life, times 
and travels of one of the greatest explorers 
of all time. 


KupieE, Nora BENJAMIN. Joel: A 
Novel of Young America. Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 207p. $2.50. 


Many exciting battles of the Revolutionary 
War are woven into this interesting story 
of a young Polish refugee who found that 
his ideals of liberty and religious freedom 
were not the answer to all his problems. 
Readers 12 to 16. 


LAMPMAN, EVELYN SIBLEY. Captain 
Apple’s Ghost. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 
250p. $2.50. 


An imaginative and highly detailed ac- 
count of the workings of the Children’s 
Museum and what happened when the city 
threatened to close it. Girls 9 to 12. 


Lewis, ALFRED. Treasure 
Andes. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
1952. 128p. $1.50. 


Readers 7 to 11 will like this story of 
Pepito, an Indian boy of Peru, who longs to 
study art in Lima and finally achieves his 
desire when his pet llama runs away and 
stumbles on a silver deposit in the moun- 
tains. The illustrations by Zhenya Gay are 
exciting and capture the flavor of the story. 


in the 


Press, 


Lewis, Rocer. Sculpture. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1952. 44p. $1.50. 


A simple and very well illustrated book, 
one in a series on family activities, to give 
the beginner practical help in clay, and soap 
sculpture and in working with other similar 
materials. 


Lewis, Rocer. Stamp Collecting. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952. 44p. $1.50. 


A well printed book for the boy or girl 
who wants to start a stamp collection: the 
background, the way you go about it, some 
ways of making the collection more fun and 
more educational. One in a series entitled 
“A Family Activity Book.” 
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Records! 


PITTS e GLENN 
WATTERS 


oe Singing World 


Two delightful new albums for 
grades 2 and 3 have been added 
to this popular collection for 
Kindergarten through Grade 6. 

You will enjoy the varied and 
artistic accompaniments by piano, 
celesta, or song bells, and oc- 
casional sound effects designed 
to bring out natural rhythm in 
children. 


GINN AND 6s wuckie st., nw. 
COMPANY arianta 3, crorcia 








Lipkinp, WiLuiaM. Boy with a Har- 
poon. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
58p. $2.25. 

The day to day life of an Eskimo boy— 
the seal and whale hunts, the building of 
the kayaks, the summer trek to the caribou 
grazing grounds, the training of sled dogs 
and many other things—are discussed in 


this interesting and informative tale for boys 
7 to 10. 


Lonc, Laura. The Chosen Boy. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. 192p. $2.00. 

This children’s book tells the story of the 
life and activities of Moses in a way which 
makes the reader imagine himself a con- 
temporary of the Hebrew leader. Highly 
recommended. 


Lowrey, JANETTE Seprinc. Mr. Heff 
and Mr. Ho. Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
147p. $2.50. 

Delightful pictures by Peggy Bacon help 
tell this story of the feud between the vil- 
lages of Odd Corners and Even Green, of 
Jocko the monkey, of the organ grinder and 
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Mr. Floweryfield. Adults will like this one 
as well as the 7 to 11 crowd. 


McDevitt, Jean. No, No, Taffy! 
Doubleday & Co., 1952. 48p. $2.50. 


This appealing little story with its gay pic- 
tures by Flavia Gag tells of a lovable dog 
who barked at every one who came to the 
house, tore curtains and misbehaved gen- 
erally. How he learned his manners will 
please young readers from 5 to 8. 


MacDonaLp, Betty. Nancy and 
Plum. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 190p. 
$2.50. 


A kind of Dickensian fairy tale of two 
orphan girls, inmates of a boarding home 
where they are mistreated and half starved, 
who manage somehow to keep their sense of 
humor and wind up with a wonderful home 
and everything they’ve wished for. Girls 7 
to ll. 


McDona.p, Lucite & Ross, Zota H. 
Stormy Year. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1952. 184p. $2.50. 


Girls 11 to 14 may enjoy this highly emo- 
tional story of family life in an Indian 
Agency in the Pacific Northwest in 1885. 
All kinds of troubles plague the Agency 
family—medicine men, measles, bad weather 
— illegal whiskey—but all comes right in 
the end. 


McFartanp, WiLMA. Then It Hap- 
pened. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
320p. $3.00. 


There are 21 stories in this collection--- 
stories of great moments in the lives of that 
many girls—and how they handled them. 
Girls 12 to 16. 


McGraw, E.oise Jarvis. Moccasin 
Trail. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1952. 
247p. $2.75. 


The author of Sawdust In His Shoes and 
Crown Fire tells here the story of Jim Keath, 
adopted by Crow Indians, who left his tribe 
to help his own brothers and sister settle in 
Oregon. His difficulties in settling down to 
farm life, plus details of trapping, Indian 
and pioneer lore make this good reading for 
the 12 to 16 crowd. 


McIxvaine, JANE S. The Sea Sprite. 
Macrae Smith Co., 1952. 204p. $2.50. 








The author of Copper’s Chance and Front 
Page For Jennifer turns , to sailing in this 
new book which tells the story of glamorous 
Callie Pritchard for girls 12 to 16. 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. Calling 
Doctor Marcia. Doubleday & Co., 1940. 
296p. $1.50. 


Girls 14 to 16 who are planning careers 
in science and research will sympathize with 
young Marcia Throme who was torn between 
her career and romance., 


MaLveRN, Giapys. Tamar. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1952. 211p. $2.50. 


Tamar was the daughter of Jairus, ruler 
of Capernaum, at the time when Jesus be- 
gan his public ministry. Miss Malvern, with 
emphasis on descriptive detail and historical 
accuracy, has written a fascinating novel 
showing the doubts, confusion and hope of 
His followers, the hatred of His enemies, and 
makes the whole period come alive. Readers 
12 to 16, of all faiths, will find this a richly 
rewarding story. 


MarsHALL, Dr. Roy K. Sun, Moon 
and Planets. Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 
129p. $2.50. 


Dr. Marshall based this book on the thou- 
sands of questions asked by visitors to the 
Fels Planetarium in Philadelphia and the 
Morehead Planetarium in Chapel Hill. It is 
chock full of fascinating information about 
our solar system that will be useful to read- 
ers from 11 up. The many line drawings 
clarify difficult points. 


Mason, Miriam E. Broomiail. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 135p. $2.00. 
The many happenings in the life of wild 


ponies as told by one of them. Horse and 
“western” fans from 8 to 10. 


Mason, MiriaM. Yours with Love, 
Kate. Houghton Mifflin Co.. 1952. 
277p. $3.00. 

An interesting biography of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, pioneer in the kindergarten move- 
ment and author of Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm and The Birds’ Christmas Carol, for 
girls from 11 to 15. 


Meics, Corneuia. The Dutch Colt. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 136p. $2.00. 
Historically minded readers from 8 to 12 


will enjoy this tale of William Penn’s horses 
and one small boy’s resourcefulness. 





Miers, Eart ScuHencx. Monkey 
Shines. World Publishing Co., 1952. 
207p. $2.50. 


This fine story of Little League baseball 
emphasizes good sportsmanship, and demon- 
strates the superiority of the team that 
works as a unit. Boys 10 to 14. 


Munn, Ian. The Little Mailman of 
Ravberry Lane. Rand McNally Co., 
1952: Unp. $.25. 


Gaily colored pictures and concise text 
tell how the Mailman made Mrs. Pig happy. 
The 3 to 5 crowd will like this one. 


NELSON, J. Raveicu. Lady Unafraid. 
Caxton Printers, 1951. 278p. $5.00. 


This is the story of one year in the life 
of Rebecca Jewel Francis, a young English 
girl who spent the year 1862 as a missionary 
teacher among the Ojibway Indians in the 
village of L’Anse on Lake Superior. She was 
seventeen years of age at the time, and the 
only white person in the Indian village ex- 
cept Louis Lariviere, a French Canadian 
with an Indian wife. The Indians aptly 
called her “Lady Unafraid.” This unusual 
story, as told by her son, reveals this young 
girl meeting new obligations in the little log 
schoolhouse and winning her way into the 
hearts of the Ojibways. 


Noruinc, Jo AND Ernest. The First 
Book of Water. Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1952. 45p. $1.75. 


What water is, what it does and the many 
things we do with it are explained in easy 
to read fashion and with excellent illustra- 
tions for readers 7 to 12. 


OrTON, HELEN FULLER. Mystery in 
the Old Red Barn. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1952. 115p. $1.75. 


A plodding and obviously contrived mys- 
tery story about a lost wallet, an old barn 
and a mysterious visitor. 7 to 11. 


OTTESON, MADALENE. Big Dog Tiny. 
Exposition Press, 1952. 35p. $2.00. 


A funny little story with lots of illustra- 
tions about a little dog that grew so fast his 
master couldn’t keep him under a roof. 
Children 4 to 7. 
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Otto, Susan. Please Come to My 
Party. Avon Publishing Co., 1952. 
Unp. 


Gay pictures and simple text tell this story 
of Larry Smith, how he invited his friends 
to his birthday party, received mail as a re- 
sult, and had a most successful birthday. 
Children 4 to 6. 


Patazzo, Tony. The Great Othello. 
Viking Press, Inc., 1952. 48p. $2.00. 


Full page two-color pictures and concise 
text tell the story of the wonderful perform- 
ing seal who was famous but lonely until the 
king of Sealskin Island invited him for a 
visit and he decided to stay. Children from 
4 to 7. 


Parker, ARTHUR C. Red Jacket. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 219p. $2.40. 
“They Made America.” 


Readers 12 to 16, who are interested in our 
national heritage, will want to read this in- 
formative biography of the famous Seneca 
chief who, in laboring for his own people, 
won the liking and respect of all who met 
him. 


PaTTERSON, RoserT & Others, selec- 
tors. On Our Way. Holiday House, 
1952. 372p. $3.50. 


Interesting and exciting episodes taken 
from the autobiographies of such well known 
Americans as Justice William O. Douglas, 
Bob Feller, Burl Ives, Helen Keller, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and many others. Readers 
from 12 up. 


Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN. JoAnn of 
the Border Country. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1952. 216p. $2.50. 


This story of a young girl living on an 
isolated ranch in Arizona who wanted to 
write but felt that she had to see the world 
first. How her ideas changed after a visit 
to Chicago, and how she made Arizona fo!lk- 
lore her particular field makes an absorbing 
story for girls 12 to 16. 


Prisuvin, M. The Treasure Trove of 
the Sun. Viking Press, Inc., 1952. 79p. 
$2.75 


Brilliant, glowing pictures by Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky illustrate this fascinating story of 
two Russian children who lost their way 
while looking for a hidden cranberry patch, 
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and the many things that happened around 
and to them until they were rescued. Boys 
and girls 10 to 14 will treasure this beauti- 
ful volume. 


ReEyNoLps, Dickson & Gerry. Bro- 
ther Scouts. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
1952. 158p. $2.50. 


A rather pedestrian account of Boy Scout 
camp in British Columbia visited by an 
Eagle Scout from the United States. Empha- 
sizes helping others and good international 
relations. Boys 11 to 15. 


RICHARDSON, MARGARET STIMSON. 
The Seven Little Pifflesniffs. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 96p. $2.00. 


Ten funny stories about Mama and Papa 
Pifflesniffs and their seven children. Pictures 
by John Teppich add to the gaiety for read- 
ers 5 to 9. 


RrEDMAN, SARAH R. Grass, Our 
Greatest Crop. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1952. 123p. $3.00. 


A book for children, ages 10-14 years, 
pointing out the importance of grass plants 
(such as corn, wheat, and rice) as direct 
sources of human food and through animals 
such as cattle an indirect source of food for 
mankind; many other uses of grasses such 
as preventing soil erosion and beautifying 
the landscape are discussed. A very infor- 
mative book. 


Riper, GUERNSEY VAN, Jr. Knute 
Rockne—Young Athlete. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1952. 192p. $1.75. “Childhood 
of Famous Americans.” 


Knute Rockne’s early days in Norway, 
the family’s move to Chicago, his school 
activities and successful coaching of Notre 
Dame’s football teams are inspiringly told 
here for readers 8 to 12. 


ROBERTSON, FRANK C. Where Desert 
Blizzards Blow. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1952. 186p. $2.50. 


Excitement and thrills for “western” fans 
from 12 to 16 in this story of 15 year old 
Dave Johnson and his 125 mile trek through 
the desert- with his father’s cattle. 


Ropman, Mata. Market Day for Ti 
Andre. Viking Press, Inc., 1952. 48p. 
$2.00. 








Ti Andre lived in a small village high in 


the mountains of Haiti. This little story 
tells of his trip, with his mother, to the mar- 
ket in Port-au-Prince, of the sights they saw 
and the people they met. The story, with its 
childlike drawings by Maia Rodman, is an 
exciting and authentic picture of the cus- 
toms of Haiti. Readers 6 to 8. 


RosENHEIM, Lucite G. Sunny, the 
New Camp Counselor. Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1952. 179p. $2.50. 


A rather saccharine romance for girls 
12 to 16 about a counselor at a social service 
camp. e campers are real enough but 
the counselor is completely removed from 
reality. 


Ross, M. I. Wilderness River. Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 214p. $2.50. 


Trappers, voyageurs, and the feud between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North 
West Fur Company, take on vitality and im- 
mediacy in this story of 14 year old Alexan- 
der McAndrews, apprentice, whose courage 
and loyalty were put to a severe test. Boys 
11 to 14. 


Rounps, Gen. Buffalo Harvest. 
Holiday House, 1952. 141p. $2.25. 


A factual account of how and why the 
Indians hunted the buffalo and what they 
did with the meat and the hides. Many in- 
teresting drawings add to the value of this 
book for readers 8 to 12. 


SataFF, ALIcE. Words Are Funny. 
Doubleday & Co., 1952. 93p. $1.50. 


Here is a small, easy to carry, book of 
riddles and word games for the 6 to 11 year 
old that will keep him occupied for hours 
at home, on a trip, or whenever it is neces- 
sary for him to be quiet yet happy. 


ScHLEIN, MiriAM. Go with the Sun. 
William R. Scott, 1952. Unp. $2.00. 


A beautifully illustrated story of where 
the animals and birds go at the end of sum- 
mer for readers 4 to 8. 


ScH ein, Miriam. Shapes. William 
R. Scott, 1952. Unp. $1.75. 


Children 4 to 7 will love this book with 
its many colorful illustrations and rhyming 
text about the shapes of all kinds of things 
—people, dogs, fish, birds, circles and 
squares. 





Scuoor, Gene. Red Grange. Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1952. 186p. $2.75. “Bi- 
ographical Shelf.” 


The author of The Jim Thorpe Story does 
another bang up job in his life of the great- 
est halfback in all football history. In ad- 
dition to the story there is a record of the 
Galloping Ghost’s plays, passes, and touch- 
downs and an index for ready reference. 
Football fans from 12 up. 


SELsAM, MILLIcENT. All about Eggs 
and How They Change into Animals. 
William R. Scott, 1952. Unp. $2.00. 
“Scott Science Books.” 

A minimum of text and many colorful 
illustrations make this book about the be- 
ginnings of animals, birds, even humans in- 
formative and interesting for the 6 to 10 
crowd. 


SEWELL, ANNA. Black Beauty. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. Unp. 
$3.00. 


Girls and boys, who like horses, will thrill 
to this new version of Anna Sewell’s classic 
presented here in shortened form by Paul 
Brown. All the main incidents have been 
kept and more than 180 fine drawings by 
Paul Brown illustrate this eventful life story 
of a horse. Ages 8-12. 


SHANNON, TERRY. Jumper Santa’s 
Little Reindeer. Avon Publishing Co., 
1952. Unp. 


Children from 3 to 6 will love this story 
of a little reindeer who begged and begged 
to help deliver Christmas toys until, finally, 
Santa gave his permission. 


SLOBODKIN, Louis. The Space Ship 
Under the Apple Tree. Macmillan Co., 
1952. 114p. 


This science-fiction tale is about a boy 
named Eddie who, while on a visit to his 
grandmother’s farm, found an astral rocket 
disk complete with a visitor from Martinea 
in the apple orchard! Boys from 8 to 12 
will be interested in how the Martinean be- 
came a Boy Scout and how he finally takes 
off for his home planet. 


SickELs, Evetyn Ray. That Boy 
Johnny! Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
120p. $2.00. 

A homespun story, good for reading aloud, 


about the author’s great uncle. Boys and 
girls 6 to 10. 
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Snow, Dorotuea I. Raphael Sem- 
mes—Tidewater Boy. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1952. 192p. $1.75. “Childhood of 


Famous Americans.” 


The life of “Semmes of the Alabama,” the 
worst enemy of Northern shipping during 
the War between the States, told in interest- 
ing fashion for readers 8 to 12. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Pete’s Pup- 
pets. Doubleday & Co., 1952. Unp. 
$1.25. 


Pete was the only boy in the kindergarten 
class and, when the girls decided to have a 
doll show, he knew he had to do something 
spectacular. How he solved his problem and 
what came of it makes good reading for the 
3 to 5 crowd. 


Sutcuirr, RoseMary. The Armour- 
er’s House. Oxford University Press, 


1951. 235p. $2.50. 


A charming story of little Tamsyn Caun- 
ter who lived in England at the time of 
Henry VIII. Lots of historical detail and 
many excellent illustrations by C. Walter 
Hodges add to the value of this story for 
readers 8 to 12 


SwirT, JONATHAN. Gulliver's Travels. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 210p. $1.75. 
“Children’s Illustrated Classics.” 


A good edition, at a reasonable price. The 
illustrations are wonderful. 


TATHAM, CAMPBELL. The First Book 
of Trucks. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
45p. $1.75. “First Book Series.” 


All kinds of trucks, the jobs they do and 
the part they play in our lives described in 
easy to read style and many illustrations for 
readers 7 to 10. 


TaTHAM, Juice. The Mongrel of 
Merryway Farm. World Publishing 
Co., 1952. 232p. $2.50. 


An interesting story of life in a boarding 
kennel—life for the humans who operated 
the kennels and for the dogs who visited 
there. However, several long philosophical 
discussions between the aristocrats of the 
kennels and a mongrel pup, add nothing to 
the story and will discourage the teen age 
readers for whom it was intended. 
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Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins in the 
Park. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
235p. $2.50. 


Although these six stories of Mary Pop- 
pins are delightful they lack, at times, the 
magic of the earlier ones. However, those 
who have the others will want to add this 
volume to their collection, and those who are 
meeting her here, for the first time, will be 
enchanted. Readers 8 to 80. 


TREASE, GeorFrREY. Web of Traitors. 
Vanguard Press, 1952. 190p. $2.50. 


An exciting adventure story of Greece at 
the time when Socrates and his followers 
were roaming the streets of Athens. There 
is much authentic detail of the Drama Fes- 
tival, the costume and customs of the time, 
and a rousing tale of intrigue and politics. 
The 12 to 16 crowd will like this one. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis, Editor. The 
Magic Circle: Stories and People in 
Poetry. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
288p. $3.00. 


A must purchase for libraries catering to 
readers from 11 up is this wonderful collec- 
tion of ballads, folk tales and poetry of 
America and other lands by writers old and 
new. 


Van RENSSAELAER, ALEXANDER. 
Magic. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952. 
4Ap. $1.50. 


One in a series of attractively printed, 
simply written books for boys and girls 
giving specific instructions on how to do 
magic. An appealing topic, clear illustra- 
ae and simple text make this an attractive 


Viront, Cuarves. Blow the Man 
Down. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 248p. 
$2.75. 


The story of an English sailor, who could 
swing a cutlass with the best of them, de- 
cided, in the middle of a battle, that fighting 
was evil and would fight no more. How he 
continued his career on the sea after becom- 
ing a Quaker makes a different and exceed- 


ingly interesting story for boys from 11 to 15. 


VREELAND, Mrs. Auipa. Carlos and 
Conchita in Guatemala, Aladdin Books, 
1952. 152p. $2.50. 


A great deal of information about Guate- 








mala is contained in this little book but the 
story is slow moving and will not hold the 
attention of the 9 to 12 readers for whom 
it was intended. 


WALLACE, Ivy L. The Treasure Hunt. 
William Collins, 1952. Unp. $.80. 


When Timothy read the story of a treasure 
hunt to his five special animals he didn’t 
expect them to take it seriously. But they 
did with results that will delight readers 
from 5 to 8. 


Warp, Lynp. The Biggest Bear. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 84p. $2.75. 


One of the most beautiful books of the 
year is this first book for children by one of 
America’s greatest artists. In it he tells of 
Johnny Orchard’s sorrow because no bear- 
skin adorned his barn and the steps he took 
to remedy the situation. This volume will 
be treasured for its incredibly handsome il- 
lustrations and its exciting and different 
story. Readers 5 to 8. 


Wesser, Irma E. Thanks to Trees: 
Their Use and Conservation. William 
R. Scott, 1952. 60p. $2.00 “Scott 
Science Books.” 


The things trees do for us and why every 
effort should be made to conserve them. 
Clear concise text and many colorful illus- 
trations makes this factual information in- 
teresting to readers 8 to 12. 


Wetcu, Ronan. The Gauntlet. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1952. 248p. 
$2.50. 


Although this story of Young Peter Staun- 
ton who could, at will, project him- 
self back into the 14th century is exciting 
and full of fascinating historical lore for 
readers who persevere American readers 
will be discouraged by the British terms and 
pedestrian style. For the 11 to 14 crowd. 


WELLMAN, Many Wane. Wild Dogs 
of Drowning Creek. Holiday House, 
1952. 221p. $2.50. 


The young men who played leading roles 
in The Haunts of Drowning Creek are here 
again, this time to help restore Chimney 
Pot House. They are hindered in their work 
by a pack of wild dogs that are led by a 
mysterious creature and the boys are not 
content until they learn who or what the 
leader is. How they find out makes an excit- 
ing story for boys 11 to 15. 





Wuire, E. B. Charlotte’s Web. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. 184p. $2.50. 


The author of Stuart Little tells here the 
story of Wilbur, a sensitive little pig, Char- 
lotte A. Cavatica, an educated spider and 
how Wilbur became a celebrity. There are 
many delightful drawings by Garth Williams 
in this utterly captivating book for dis- 
criminating readers from 8 to 80. 


Wuite, Ross. Deep Danger. Double- 
day & Co., 1952. 190p. $2.50. 


A hair-raiser about Nazi spies, subma- 
rines, and sunken enemy gold. Boys 12 to 
16 will bite their fingernails to the quick 
over this one. 


Wituams, Gartu. Baby Animals. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$1.00. “A Golden Book.” 


Very heavy, treated, paper that will defy 
handling by the youngest reader, plus many 
full page colored pictures of baby animals 
make this book popular with the 2 to 5 


crowd. 


Witson, Leon. This Boy Cody. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 273p. 
$2.50. 


The Capshaw family of Cumberland Moun- 
tains is here again in this sequel to This 
Boy Cody. Readers 7 to 10 will enjoy the 
everydoings of the mountain people includ- 
ing the Old Fiddlers Contest, the foxhunting 
and a flying squirrel named Orville Wright. 


Wy ter, Rose. Tuffy the Truck. Avon 
Publishing Co., 1952. Unp. 


Little boys from 3 to 5 will be fascinated 
by these illustrations and the story of a 
truck, which at one time had to tow an old 
trailer, and how it became an automobile 
carrier. 


ZoLoTow, CHARLOTTE. The Storm 
Book. Harper & Brothers, 1952. Unp. 
$2.00. 


Wonderful illustrations by Margaret Bloy 
Graham point up this charming story of a 
summer storm—how it looks and feels on the 
mountains, the seashore, the city and the 
country. Children 4 to 8. 
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Education and Psychology 


Educational Records Bureau. 1952 
Achievement Testing Program in In- 
dependent Schools and Supplementary 
Studies. Educational Records Bureau, 
1952. 118p. (Bulletin No. 59) 


An annual report, especially interesting 
this year because it contains a summary of 
research on the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. During the period 1951 60,243 JSAT’s 
were administered to private-school pupils. 


Baker, Racuet. Sigmund Freud. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 201p. $2.75. 


A biography of Sigmund Freud written in 
an informal manner for the layman as well 
as the psychologist. It is informative and 
interesting. 


Berne, Eric. The Mind in Action. 
Garden City Books, 1952. 341p. $1.75. 


This book treats a wide variety of subjects 
of interest to the layman. It represents a 
blending of scientific knowledge with obser- 
vation and experience. A very readable book. 


Cuesser, Dr. Eustace. Cruelty to 
Children with Proposals for Remedial 
Measures. Philosophical Library, Inc., 


1952. 159p. $3.75. 


A moving, documented story of children 
who ate mistreated. The setting is England; 
the’ story could ‘be told of any country. Im- 
portant for all who want to see and puzzle 
about'the many factors which work to make 
us callous to children. 


* Franacan, Joun C. & Others. Psy- 
chology in the World Emergency. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg Press, 1952. 198p. 
$4.00. “Current Trends in Psychology 
Series.” 

A series of papers prepared by experts in 
various areas of psychological research. It 


stresses current trends in psychology that 
have significant bearing on th 


© present emer- 
gency. Of special interest to the graduate 
stutient in Psychology and Education. 


Jetenxo, Victor. Republic of the 
Schools: Training Children for Politi- 
cal Maturity. Exposition Press, 1952. 
224p. $3.00. 
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This layman’s philosophy of civic and 
moral education is pompous in a sort 
of way, but it contains time-tested phrases 
worth repeating. 


JossELyN, IRENE M. The Adolescent 
and His World. Family Service Associ- 
ation of America, 1952. 122p. $1.75. 


A general treatment of the adolescent and 
his problems written for the general reader. 
Should be of especial value for discussion 
groups wishing a brief survey of major prob- 
lems of the adolescent. 


KepLer, Mrs. Hazet CLoucHLey. 
The Child and His Play. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 1952. 319p. $3.75. 


A book for parents crammed with vivid 
ideas on the value of children’s play, with 
specific suggestions for constructive play, 
and with a comfortable attitude toward 
youngsters and families. 


Lairp, Donaup A. Increasing Per- 


sonal Efficiency. Harper & Brothers, 
1952. 291p. $3.50. 


Another of a series of books written by 
the author dealing with the theme of im- 
proving personal efficiency. One of the bet- 
ter books in this series. 


Linn, Henry & JorYNER, SCHUYLER. 
Insurance Practices in School Admin- 
istration. Ronald Press, 1952. 446p. 
$6.50. 


The most complete treatment of school in- 
surance problems we have seen. Includes 
principles along with current practices. 
Should be in the professional library of ev- 
ery school business administrator. 


McKean, ELty. David’s Bad Day. 
Vanguard Press, 1952. Unp. $2.00. 


This excellent book, to be read to children 
under six, may well become a landmark in 
children’s literature. It easily meets the 
usual standards: it is simply told, well illus- 
trated, the right length, etc. The significant 
step forward is that it is the story of chil- 
dren’s feelings, specifically of the common 
pangs of jealousy all young children know. 

very nursery, kindergarten and home needs 
this kind of material, so rare in the past, 
for its children; primary grades could also 
use it with great effectiveness. 








MaLM, MaARGUERITE. Adolescence. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 512p. 
$5.00. 


A text book designed to help adults who 
work with adolescents understand the needs 
of adolescents and the ways of helping them 
meet these needs. The book contains ade- 
quate illustrative materials and other teach- 
ing aids. 


Pace, Water Hines. The School 
that Built a Town. Harper & Brothers, 
1952. 109p. $1.75. 


A timely reprint of materials used in the 
educational campaigns in the South during 
the early years of this century. The direc- 
tions are essentially those in which educators 
are still working. The changes in school 
situations give some comfort, but not enough 
satisfaction to allow complacency. 


SMILEY, Marjorie B. Intergroup 
Education and the American College. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952. 183p. $4.25. 


Excellent exposition based on scholarly 


analysis of scope, purposes, and techniques 
in this curriculum area. 


STRATEMEYER, FLoRENcE B. & 
Others. Guide for Developing a Cur- 
riculum for Modern Living. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952. 
59p. $1.25. 


This condensed and illustrated ‘version of 
Developing the Curriculum for Modern Liv- 
ing argues persuasively that the curriculum 
can based on the everyday concerns of 
children and youth. It demonstrates how 
the teacher and pupils can cooperatively 
plan and carry out learning activities which 
meet their needs. The thoughtful teacher 
will be stimulated to reexamine his own 
classroom procedure. The school will be 
challenged to decide whether it will empha- 
size purposeful learning founded on current 
living or whether it will continue to offer a 
daily sequence of conventional subjects. 


TRAGER, HELEN G. & YaRRow, Mar- 
IAN R. They Learn What They Live. 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 392p. $4.50. 


This is an important book for all who are 
concerned about children’s intercultural at- 
titudes. It reports its startling findings— 
that even young children are aware of racial 
differences—and shows ways in which 





schools can play a constructive part in pre- 
venting warping prejudices. The data comes 
from Philadelphia; the implications apply to 
South and North, big city and small. 


Westey, Epcar Bruce. Teaching 
Social Studies in Elementary Schools. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 466p. $4.25. 

A rather comprehensive revision of a most 
useful college textbook. A rounded treat- 


ment, well-written, and comprehensive in 
scope. 


Health and Physical Education 


ANDERSON, Forrest. Basketball 
Techniques Illustrated. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1952. 95p. $1.50. 

Here is a book that deals with basic fun- 
damentals in a clear, concise manner. Little 
that is new is presented but the material 
covered is presented in excellent illustra- 
tions that appear to be moving thus enhanc- 
ing the value of the book, particularly for 
the neophyte coach. 


Grant, Bruce. The Boy Scout En- 
cyclopedia. Rand McNally Co., 1952. 
160p. $2.75. A 

This book contains material that should be 
of interest to all boys and girls and of spe- 
cial interest to Scouts. The material covers 
arts, crafts, camping, uniforms and clothing, 
health and safety, swimming and First Aid. 


GRUENBERG, SipoNiE M. The Won- 
derful Story of How You Were Born. 
Hanover House, 1952. 38p. $2.00. 

The mysteries of sex and reproduction ex- 
plained in simple language in this guide to 


be used by parents or to be read by older 
children. 


Jones, Evetyn G. Enjoying Health. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 434p. $3.40. 

This book is planned for health instruction 
in the high school and primarily as resource 
material. It could serve well as a text. It is 
well illustrated and should appeal to the 
group for whom it is written. 


Lowman, CuHartes L. & Roen, 
Susan. Therapeutic Use of Pools and 
Tanks. W. B. Saunders Co., 1952. 90p. 

This is an attractive, simple, but technical 
manual, written in a concise, explanatory, 
tangible style, particularly for the practicing 
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physical therapists and for students. Empha- 
sis is on functional activity of hydrogym- 
nastics. There are excellent illustrations 
showing devices, and equipment. This man- 
ual should arouse effective interest and 
should be of great. assistance to those in 
this profession. A desirable manual for li- 
brary reference. 


McCiain, CHarLeen, Editor. Hol- 
land’s Southern Cookbook: Cooking 
with a Southern Accent. Tupper and 
Love, Inc., 1952. 311p. $3.95. 


A good supplementary cookbook with clear 
directions for many delicious dishes. There 
is a distinctly Southern element in only part 
of the good food described. The arrange- 
ment is good but the index could be better. 


ManNLeEy, HELEN AND Drury, M. F. 
Education through School Camping. 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1952. 348p. $3.50. 


Since school camping appeared on the 
educational horizon, there has been a need 
for a book that not only indicates basic 
underlying philosophy but which goes into 
the many other facets of this new medium 
of education. Education through School 
Camping appears to be that book. In addi- 
tion to a statement of philosophy, such as- 
pects of school camping as leadership, ad- 
ministration, facilities, budget, program, and 
evaluation are quite adequately covered. For 
the experienced school camp director the 
book is a good check on the local school 
camp program; for the neophyte director it 
is an excellent guide; for the college school 
camp training course it could be a basic text. 
It is clearly and concisely written and con- 
tains a few photographs depicting funda- 
mental educational experiences. 


Library Science 


McGaw, Howarp F. Marginal 
Punched Cards in College and Re- 
search Libraries. Scarecrow Press. 


1952. 218p. $4.75. 


Descriptions of the “Keysort,” basic 
punched card machine, by a graduate of 
Peabody Library School. Object is two-fold: 
guide-book to novices; and to show other 
techniques and applications not now in use. 
Account should be valuable as beginning 
study for punched card techniques. Rou- 
tines may seem more elaborate than in use 
at present. Descriptions of routines are 


translated into terms of punched cards. 
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Literature 


Benet, WittiaM Rose. The Spirit of 
the Scene. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951. 
101p. $3.00. 


This final volume of fifty-six poems by the 
late William Rose Benét demonstrates all the 
qualities that brought widespread and un- 
usual popularity to his earlier books. The 
poems vary in manner and style from narra- 
tive ballads to short lyrics. Every admirer 
of William Rose Benét’s poetry will want to 
add The Spirt of the Scene to his book col- 


lection. 


BusHMaAN, JoHn Conrap & Mat- 
THEWS, ERNEST GARLAND. Readings for 
College English. American Book Co., 
1951. 600p. $3.50. 


The readings in this book have been se- 
lected to help the college composition student 
read, think, and write better. It is a collec- 
tion of good writing intended to serve the 
specific needs of a college composition course. 
Two types of material are included: models 
which can be more or less directly imitated, 
and selections which give practice in college- 
level reading and simultaneously offer sig- 
nificant facts and ideas. The 96 selections 
have a freshness and a relatedness-to-the- 
present seldom found in such texts. 


Butter, SAMUEL. The Way of All 
Flesh. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 466p. 
+ xxviii p. “Everyman’s Library 
Series.” 


A superior low cost edition of this classic. 
The type is of good size, easily read, and 
the volume is easy to handle. The introduc- 
tion by George Moreby Acklom is good 
enough and short enough so that one wishes 
it were longer. 


Cooper, Lane, Editor. The Art of 
the Writer. Cornell University Press, 
1952. 436p. $5.00. 


This is a revised edition of the author’s 
Theories of Style (1907) with a selection 
from Jonson’s Timber added. It provides “a 
body of expository writing . . . at once illus- 
trating and reiterating the salient principles” 
of any accompanying text-book on composi- 
tion, affords patterns of “the Essay and the 
Address on Style,” and may serve as well as 
a reference volume. An extremely useful 
bibliography and Professor Lane’s notes and 
comments contribute to making it a valuable 
text. Selections from nineteen theorists are 
comprised. The format too is pleasing. 











CurreNtT-Garcia, EuceNeE & Part- 
ricK, W. R. American Short Stories 
1920 to the Present. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1952. 668p. $2.40. 

Forty stories selected “to show the de- 


velopment of the short story in America 
from Irving’s day” and “to provide a collec- 


tion . . . which may be . . . studied indi- 
vidually as examples of a distinct literary 
form,” accompanied by brief introductions 
and biographical sketches. Generally useful 
but no great distinction. 


Durrey, BERNARD J., Editor. Modern 
American Literature. Rinehart & Co., 
1951. 366p. $.95. 


A good collection which the author hopes 
will reflect “the most salient phenomena of 
American prose and poetry in the twentieth 
century.” Granted the omission of drama 
and an inadequate representation of the es- 
say, the purpose is probably achieved. In- 
troductory essay is very helpful, and the low 
price of the Rinehart editions attractive. 


FREUND, Putuip. Private Speech. Pil- 
grim House, 1952. 358p. $4.00. 


The first book of poems by an accom- 
plished writer of fiction and drama. A reader 
who likes his poetry without barriers to com- 
prehension will take pleasure in this book. 
The poems are direct and vivid and are writ- 
ten in a convincing idiom. Among the varied 
types the religious lyrics and the tragic pas- 
toral narrative are probably the most out- 
standing. 


GREEN, HENRY MACKENzIE, Com- 
piler. Modern Australian Poetry. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1952. 217p. 
$3.00. 


A helpful introduction to poetic activity 
in Australia which is too little known out 
of the country itself. The contents show a 
wide range in themes and style, sensitivity, 
and artistry. A book of first-class poetry 
which should be available in libraries. 


HANNED, MosHe & STONE, MARTHA. 
Three Thousand Million Years. Van- 
tage Press, 1952. 66p. $2.00. 


3000 Million Years is a graphic and 
sweeping portrayal of the creation of the 
world and its evolution told in poetry—a 
long narrative poem composed of 240 qua- 
trains. The authors give in excellent ad- 
monition to all who would get the highest 
delight from reading poetry. They say, and 
so rightly, that you should read aloud to 
others the poetry you love. “Read it as 





though you were the creator, believe it, for 
when you feel a poem or a song you are the 
co-creator of that which you read or sing.” 


Keyes, FRANCES PARKINSON. A Bi- 
ographical Sketch. Julian Messner, Inc. 
14p. 

Frances Parkinson Keyes, popular author 
of four novels, which have sold over one 
million copies each, associate editor of “Good 
Housekeeping” from 1923-1935, is a person 
of interest to many people. She wrote her 
first novel in 1919 and is now engaged in 
writing her twenty-ninth book, Steamboat 
Gothic. This biographical sketch will be of 
interest to those who have read Dinner at 
Antoine’s or some other book written by her. 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON. Steam- 
boat Gothic. Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 
562p. $3.75. 


Written from authentic knowledge of 
Louisiana of the period 1869-1930, it follows 
somewhat heavily three generations of a 
plantation family. The book closes with a 
suspiciously good set-up for a sequel. 


Lee, W. Storrs. Town Father: A 
Biography of Gamaliel Painter. Hast- 
ings House, 1952. 242p. $3.75. 


The well told story of one of the founders 
quite deserving of less obscurity. 


Marouann, Joun P. Point of No 
Return. Globe Book Co., 1952. 498p. 
$3.00. 


A student edition intended for high 
school or junior college use. The adaptation 
consists only of omissions. There are ques- 
tions at the end and some pictures through- 
out. The format is attractive and the print 
and paper make for easy reading. It’s good 
to see representative contemporary fiction 
made available to students in such pleasing 
form. 


Menotti, GiAN-CaRLo. Amahl and 
the Night Visitors; adapted by Frances 
Frost. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
86p. $2.75. 


This story, excellent for reading aloud 
during the Christmas season, is adapted from 
the opera of the same name, produced on the 
stage by the New York City Opera Company 
and recorded by RCA Victor. It tells of a 
crippled shepherd boy who played host to 
the Three Kings, the gift he gave them for 
the Christ Child and the gift he received in 


return. 
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RanpDoLpu, VANCE. Who Blowed Up 
the Church House and Other Ozark 
Folk Tales. Columbia University Press, 
1952. 232p. $3.50. 


Though these particular versions were 
taken from the lips of Ozark story tellers 
in our own time, many of the stories were 
known to Chaucer, Boccaccio, Margaret of 
Navarre, and perhaps the cavemen. Some, 
of course, are of recent origin. A fine col- 
lection, amusingly illustrated, usefully an- 
notated, yet one that only exceptional high 
school students will read without self- 
consciousness. 


RICHARDSON, MARGARET STINSON. A 
Handful of Nuggets. Steck Co., 1952. 
130p. $2.00. 


Here is a collection of anecdotes from the 
gold mining regions of the West. The author 
has not done much to give them a literary 
dress; yet, they are not taken down from 
the lips of story-tellers. They will appeal 
to youngsters studying American history; in 
either folk-lorists or ordinary adult readers, 
they will probably fail to arouse a response. 
Accompanying caricatures by M. J. Davis 
are well drawn. 


SPELLMAN, FRANCIS CARDINAL. The 
Foundling. Pocket Books, Inc., 1951. 
275p. $.35. 


Serialized and published as a Literary 
Guild selection last year, The Foundling 
will now reach other thousands of readers. 
With warmth and human sympathy, it tells 
how love, courage, and religious devotion 
overcome tragic obstacles. Plentiful reasons 
other than literary greatness explain its 
— Many high school students will 
ove it. 


We tts, H. G. Twenty Eight Science 
Fiction Stories. Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1952. 915p. $3.95. 


Included are two selections long enough 
to be classed as novels: “Star Begotten” and 
“Men Like Gods.” The rest of the selections 
are stories, most of them written early in Mr. 
Wells’ career. The range in science is as in- 
triguing as the tales themselves. More in- 
teresting than the trashily written material so 
many of the children are reading. 


Philosophy and Religion 


DoucuHerty, Ropert LEE. Jesus the 
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Pioneer. Christopher Publishing House, 
1952. 136p. $2.00. 


A well-written and compelling story of the 
life of Christ. The story is simply told and 
anyone will be a better person who reads it. 


Fospick, Raymonp B. Within Our 
Power. Longman’s Green and Co., 
1952. 114p. $1.75. 


A collection of essays to support the 
theme that the people of the world can find 
a way through to world-wide accord. 


GeIceR, VELMA Spricc. The Length- 
ening Shadow. Christopher Publishing 
House, 1952. 3lp. $1.75. 


Here are twenty-four poetic word pictures 
of the life of Christ from the annunciation 
of His birth through His childhood, His 
manhood to His death and resurrection. An 
appropriate Christmas gift book. 


Husparpb, ETHer Daniets. The Mof- 
fats. Friendship Press, 1952. 164p. 
$2.50. 


A new edition, published under the aus- 
pices of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, of two important pioneer missionaries 
to South Africa. Church study clubs will 
find it useful and interesting. 


MaynarpD, DonaLtp More. Your 
Home Can Be Christian. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 155p. $2.00. 


Practical advice for parents by an ex- 
perienced, intelligent Christian who makes 
his experience and study available to help 
other parents. 


SmirH, Wixsur M., Editor. Pelou- 
bet’s Select Notes for 1953. W. A. 
Wilde Co., 1952. 409p. $2.75. 


The 79th annual edition of notes and com- 
mentaries on the International Bible Les- 
sons. Ample and practical assistance for 
teachers of these series of Bible lessons. 


Tuomas, Joun Gate. Our Father. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Co., 1952. 
Unp. $1.00. 


Protestant edition of the Lord’s Prayer 
arranged in picture and rhyme for little 
children. Simply explained and appealingly 
illustrated. 











THomas, Joan GaLe. Our Father. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Co., 1952. 
Unp. $1.00. 


Roman Catholic edition of the Lord’s 
Prayer arranged in picture and rhyme for 
little children. Simply explained and ap- 
pealingly illustrated. 


Reference 


FLoop, WALTER Epcar & West, M. 
P. An Explaining and Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Scientific and Technical 
Words. Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
405p. $2.25. 


A British publication which defines 10,000 
scientific and technical words in fifty sub- 
jects so that a person who has little or no 
knowledge of the subject will understand 
the meanings. Includes tables, many illus- 
trations and examples, a list of all scientific 
terms used in explanation, and helpful keys 
to using the book. 


Kunitz, STANLEY J. British Authors 
before 1800. H. W. Wilson Co., 1952. 
5384p. $6.00. 


Six hundred and fifty biographical sketches 
ranging from 300 to 1500 words in length 
and written in an easy, informal, and in- 
formative manner. Critical comments from 
the editors, lists of the chief works of the 
authors, source materials for further read- 
ing, 220 portraits—all make the book emi- 
nently useful from Addison to Young. 


Per, Mario A. & Gaynor, FRANK, 
Editors. Liberal Arts Dictionary. Phi- 
losophical Library, 1952. 307p. $6.00. 


This dictionary is a select list of terms 
found in artistic, literary, and philosophical 
fields. Translations into French, German, 
and Spanish are given after the English 
entry and definition. A cross index to the 
foreign terms concludes the volume. 


Royal Danish Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs and the Danish Statistical De- 
partment. Denmark. Bianco Luno, 
1952. 259p. 


A reference covering the various aspects 
of Danish life. 





SayLor, Henry H. Dictionary of 
Architecture. John Wiley & Sons, 1952. 
221p. $4.50. 


Designed to give the spelling, phonetic 
pronunciation (if unusual), and a concise 
definition of architectural terms rather than 
encyclopedic information. There are sixteen 
pages of plates at the end of the volume re- 
stricted to objects difficult to describe in 
words alone. The arrangement is alpha- 
betical. 


SELLMAN, R. R. A Student’s Atlas of 
Modern History. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1952. 95p. $2.20. 


A very useful volume for use in senior 
high school and college classes. One hun- 
dred seventeen maps accompanied by a good 
index. 


Sykes, Ecerton, Compiler. Diction- 
ary of Non-Classical Mythology. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1952. 262p. $3.75. 


This is a very useful reference book for 
anyone who has no more copious source of 
information available. Cross references make 
possible a fairly adequate coverage of the 
subjects most students will wish to check 
on. There are 16 pages of illustrative plates. 


Upton, ELeanor Stuart & Win- 
sup, G. P., Jr. Guide to Sources of 
English History from 1603 to 1660, in 
Reports of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts. Scarecrow 


Press, 1952. 151p. $3.50. 


A subject index to the privately owned 
collections of historical manuscripts de- 
scribed in the Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts giving 
volume and page references. Includes an 
annotated bibliography of the reports. 


WALLACE, CartTon, Editor. Diction- 
ary of Civil Defense. Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 160p. $2.75. 


A British publication dealing primarily 
with the mechanics of civil defense. Includes 
standard procedures of fire-fighting, first 
aid, etc., as well as recent methods neces- 
sitated by the atom and hydrogen bombs. 
Material is accessible through alphabetical 
arrangement of individual terms and a group 
subject index printed on endpapers. 
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WEEKLEY, Ernest. A Concise Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 480p. 
$6.75. 


This compilation of word derivations does 
not include definitions (except for out-of- 
the-way words) nor origins to such remote 
languages as Sanskrit, Gothic, and Old High 

rman. There is an introductory essay on 
“The English Vocabulary.” This handy ref- 
erence volume will also delight the person 
who enjoys browsing through such a book 
out of his own liking for words. 


Science and Mathematics 


BituincTton, Cecit. Ferns of Michi- 
gan. Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
1952. 247p. $5.00. 


The latest and one of the best of the state 
fern books. The line drawings are especially 
fine and will be very helpful in identifying 
ferns. Very useful to supplement the texts 
and other books used in high school and 
college biology courses. 


Social Science 


ANDERSON, M. S. Geography of Liv- 
ing Things. Philosophical Library, 
1952. 199p. $2.75. 


A book that is misnamed for it treats of 
the geography of one living thing—man. 
Specifically it treats of the relation of phy- 
sical geography to man. An_ interesting, 
though elementary, discussion suitable for 
high school use. 


BarLey, BERNADINE. Forests and 
Fiords. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1952. 142p. 
$1.60. 


Illustrated with many drawings, and con- 
taining endpaper maps and a glossary of 
terms, this story of life in the Scandinavian 
countries is both interesting and informative. 
Social studies units from grades 5 through 8. 


BANNON, JOHN FRANcis. The Ameri- 
can Nations. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952. 568p. $5.50. (History of the 
Americas, Vol. 2) 


This second of a two-volume history re- 
lates the story of the United States from 
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1783, of Canada from 1791, and of the coun- 
tries of Latin America from 1820. A useful 
and somewhat unique college text. 


BONNEVILLE, JosEpH H. & Dewey, 
Lioyp Exits. Organizing and Financ- 
ing Business. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
412p. $4.75. 


This book on an essential phase of busi- 
ness management gives a thorough treatment 
of the elementary principles of business fi- 
nance. It is written in concise style with 
understandable definitions and pertinent ex- 
amples. It is easy to read and contains a 
wealth of information for the business 
student. 


Bryson, Lyman & SmiTH, GEORGE 
K. Working for Democracy, Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 410p. 


Good supplementary readings for pupils 
in social studies on the junior high level. 


CANFIELD, BERTRAND R. Public Re- 
lations. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1952. 
532p. $7.65. 


Principles and techniques of getting peo- 
ple to like corporations better are clearly 
described. 


Caw.ey, ExvizasetH Hoon, Editor. 
The American Diaries of Richard Cob- 
den. Princeton University Press, 1952. 
233p. $4.00. 


This is an excellent job of editing Cob- 
den’s diaries, which he kept during visits 
to the United States in 1835 and 1859. 
Eighty pages of introductory material by the 
— greatly enhance the value of the 
volume. 


Criark, Frep Georce & RIMANnoczy, 
Ricuarp S. How to Think about Eco- 
nomics. Van Nostrand Co., 1952. 113p. 
$2.75. 


This volume answers in simple and under- 
standable language many questions people 
have about the workings of our economic 
system. It is remarkable for the scope and 
thoroughness of its treatment. For those 
seeking an insight into economic affairs, this 
book will prove invaluable. 


ComForT, MILDRED HoucutTon. 
Temple Town to Tokyo. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1952. 143p. $1.60. 








Photographs and drawings illustrate this 
excellent social studies text for grades 5-8. 
Present day life in Japanese villages and 
cities is described in interesting style, and 
emphasis is placed on Japan’s need for con- 
tinued peace. 


Crary, RyLanp W., Editor. Educa- 


tion for Democratic Citizenship. Na- . 


tional Council for the Social Studies. 
16lp. $3.00; $3.50, clothbound. 


The 22nd Yearbook of the Council. Its 
first five chapters constitute excellent state- 
ments on the nature of political citizenship. 
Subsequent chapters trace in admirable 
fashion the question of citizenship education 
in the schools. A useful volume for teachers. 


GELLHORN, WALTER, Editor. The 
States and Subversion. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 454p. $5.00. 


One of a series of volumes on civil liberties 
based on studies at Cornell University. This 
is a general picture of state and local ac- 
tivity with particular reference to California, 
Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
and Washington. A most useful and timely 
piece of work. 


HampbEN, Joun. The Days of Chiv- 
alry. British Book Centre, 1952. 184p. 
$2.00. 


Effervescing with a love for pageantry 
and adventure Froissart pictures his times 
in such an irresistible manner that the in- 
terest he arouses far outweighs his historical 
inaccuracies. 5 


Havicuurst, WALTer. The North- 
east. Morcan, Date L. The West. Fid- 
eler Co., 1952. 128p., 160p. $2.36 each. 

Excellent reference volumes for use in 
schools; fine photography together with an 


ample, well-written text. Recommended for 
school libraries. 


Hepner, Harry WALKER. How to 
Live and Work Successfully with Peo- 
ple in Business. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. 281p. $3.00. 


This is a practical book, full of excellent 
suggestions for the development of one’s per- 
sonality, understanding, and the ability to 
get along with people in business. 


JOUVENEL, BERTRAND DE. The Ethics 





of Redistribution. Cambridge Univers- 
ity Press, 1952. 100p. $1.75. 


Published addresses dealing with the gen- 
eral problem of income distribution. The 
author’s chief contribution lies in pointing 
out some of the values commonly disregarded 
when this subject is under consideration. 
Scholarly and meticulously presented. 


KELLY, Pearce C. & Lawyer, KEN- 
NETH. Manual of Small Business Op- 
eration. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 192p. 
$3.00. 


A workbook to accompany the author’s 
text How to Organize and Operate a Small 
Business. 


Key, V. O., Jr. Politics, Parties, and 
Pressure Groups. 3d ed. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1952. 799p. $5.50. 


The third edition of a work that has been 
a standard source in the field for a decade. 
A clear, comprehensive and unbiased treat- 
ment. 


Kucetmass, J. Atvin. Ralph J. 
Bunche: Fighter for Peace. Julian Mes- 
sner, Inc., 1952. 174p. $2.75. 


This is an excellent biography of an out- 
standing Negro orphaned at 12, who grad- 
uated at U.C.L.H.; graduate fellowship at 
Harvard; taught in Howard University; re- 
ceived Rosenwald Fellowship; received 
Presidential appointment as U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Caribbean Affairs; was Secretary 
of Special Committee of the United Nations 
on Palestine where he negotiated a peace 
treaty between the Arabs and Jews. He 
represents the United Nations as director of 
Non-Selfgoverning Territories, etc. 


Ler, ALFRED McCune. How to 
Understand Propaganda. Rinehart & 
Co., 1952. 293p. $3.00. 


A judicious and intelligent analysis of the 
why’s and wherefore’s of the struggle to 
control our minds and how this pressure can 
be adapted to high purposes in a democratic 
society. The reading and even the intensive 
study of these pages should be a pleasurable 
and informative experience. 


LeonarD, OLEN E. Bolivia—Land, 
People and Institutions. Scarecrow 
Press, 1952. 297p. 

A competent sociologist looks at Bolivia: 


the people, man-land relations, social insti- 
tutions, and levels and standards of living. 
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McDonaLp, Morton J. A. Principles 
and Practices of Classified Advertis- 
ing. Murray & Gee, Inc., 1952. 470p. 
$7.50. 


This book includes a comprehensive treat- 
ment in everyday language of the principles 
of classified advertising and the operations 
of a classified advertising department. 


MacRae, Davip. The Americans at 
Home. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 606p. 
$4.50. 


A very shrewd Scotsman visited the United 
States in 1868. He traveled widely with let- 
ters of introduction to important people. His 
curiosity covered a wide range. His account 
of his observations is delightful and infor- 
mational. 


Massey, Mary E. Ersatz in the Con- 
federacy. University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1952. 245p. $5.00. 


An historical monograph on a subject that 
has needed some exploration. Here it is done 
with a thoroughness and diligence that is 
not often matched. 


MILLER, JosepH. The Arizona Story. 
Hastings House, 1952. 345p. $5.00. 


A history of Arizona as told through an 
edited collection of original newspaper 
sources. It makes interesting reading but is 
necessarily a broken account. There is no 
index. 


NicHoL, J. R. Stepping Stones to the 
South Pole. Library Publishers, 1952. 
199p. $3.75. 


Story of the search for the South Pole, 
enlivened with many extracts from the rec- 
ords of explorers. 


Picou, A. C. Essays in Economics. 
St. Martin’s Press, 1952. 241p. $3.00. 


A series of papers dealing with current 
economic problems of Britain written not to 
impress the author’s colleagues, but to meet 
the needs of persons who desire under- 
standing of current affairs. Very interesting 
reading. 


RaFTery, JosepH. Prehistoric Ire- 
land. British Book Centre, 1952. 244p. 
$3.50. 


A careful reconstruction of early Irish 
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life through archeological remains. Elabo- 
rately illustrated with photographs and maps. 
As a sample, the volume is in excellent in- 
troduction to the prehistory of Western 
Europe. 


RAUSHENBUSH, STEPHEN. The Fu- 
ture of Our Natural Resources. Ameri- 
can Academy of Political & Social Sci- 
ence, 1952. 264p. $2.00. 


The conservation movement in 1952, and 
the outlook in the near future—a series of 
24 articles covering the entire resource field. 


REDFORD, EMMETTE S. Administra- 
tion of National Economic Control. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 403p. $5.50. 


Realistic in viewpoint, this text carefully 
analyzes the administration of economic con- 
trols by emphasizing the nature of govern- 
mental administration and its operations. 
The volume is written with such clarity as to 
be readily understood by the non-specialist 
in the field. 


Rozwenc, Epwin C., Editor. Re- 
construction in the South. D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1952. 109p. $1.00. 


A collection of readings dealing ith many 
sides of the subject. This is one of a series 
in American studies bound in paper in the 
interest of keeping them at a reasonable cost. 


Scrutro, Gretta M. & THoMPsoN, 
Marcaret E. In the Very Name of 
Christmas. Chapman & Grimes, 1951. 
134p. $3.00. 


A delightful collection of Christmas cus- 
toms, myths, stories and recipes. Children 
will enjoy this, and it will help with Christ- 
mas parties at school and at home. 


SouLe, Georce. Ideas of the Great 
Economists. Viking Press, 1952. 218p. 
$3.50. 


This history of economic thought is a very 
useful compendium of the points of view of 
most of the major economists of all time to- 
gether with an account of the conditions 
under which these theories were formulated. 


STicLeR, Georce J. The Theory of 
Price. Macmillan Co., 1952. 306p. 
$4.50. 


A revised and improved edition of an out- 











standing approach to intermediate economic 
theory. The text covers the main topics of 
modern price theory and tests the theory em- 
pirically. This work adds meaning to the 
complicated pricing system of today. Highly 
recommended for the student of economics. 


TALLANT, Rospert. Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Random House, 1952. 183p. 
$1.50. 


One of a series of volumes for use in 
schools dealing with important episodes in 
American history. The story of the Purchase 
is told in simple, clear and interesting 
fashion. The format is unusually good for 
a book of this price. 


Taytor, H. C. & TayLor, Anne D. 
Story of Agricultural Economics. lowa 
State .College Press, 1952. 1121p 
$10.00. 


An historical treatment of the men, the 
services, and the ideas which gave birth to 
and nurtured the study of farmers’ economic 
problems. The account is interestingly told, 
is well documented, and is invaluable as a 
reference material. 


TayLor, Jack. Business and Gov- 
ernment, an Introduction. Barnes & 


Noble, Inc., 1952. 314p. $1.75. 


Another in a series of low-cost study ma- 
terials. This volume considers the problems 
arising from the increased regulation of 
government over business, agriculture, labor, 
and consumer. Excellent concisé statement 
with suggested readings for a broader con- 
sideration. 


UNESCO. What Is Race. 
UNESCO, 1952. 87p. 


An excellent presentation in text and 
popular form diagrams (maybe they are il- 
lustrations) of the questions about race. 
Suitable for use with high school seniors, 
college students or adults. 


Paris, 


VeEsTAL, STANLEY. Joe Meek. Cax- 
ton Printers, 1952. 336p. $5.00. 
The biography of a “mountain man,” a fur 


trapper, Indian fighter and law enforcement 
officer of the Northwest. 


Weser, Tuomas. The Northern 
Railroads in the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
King’s Crown Press, 1952. 318p. $4.00. 





A short, concise historical treatment of 
particular value to the economic historian. 
The sixty pages of notes attest to the thor- 
oughness of the author’s research. 


Textbooks 


Anpruss, Harvey A. Burgess Busi- 


ness Law. Lyons & Carnahan, 1952. 
633p. $3.20. 


This text is designed for a one-year course 
on the high school level. Generous use is 
made of everyday activities and personal use 
examples. Topics suggested by Consumer 
Education Study are included; tables show- 
ing variations of. important laws among 
states are up-to-date; and principal points 
of recent legislation are introduced at appro- 
priate places. 


BRAMMELL, P. Roy. Your Schools 
and Mine. Ronald Press, 1952. 438p. 
$4.50. 


This textbook for introductory courses in 
education is carefully and interestingly writ- 
ten. It could also be used by school board 
members and other laymen for a complete 
look at American schools. 


Burtt, Harotp Ernest. Applied 
Psychology. Abridged. Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., 1952. 478p. $6.35; text ed., 
$4.75. 


This is an abridged edition of the author’s 
earlier edition. This abridged edition con- 
tinues to be a standard text in applied 
psychology. 


CELESTE, SisTER Mary. Revised ed. 
by Sister Marie Therese Martin. The 
Story of Our Nation: Its Beginnings 
and Its Growth. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
709p. 

The third edition of a high school text 
in American history designed particularly 
for Catholic schools. It has a nice format 


and is well-written with a variety of learning 
activities suggested. 


Davis, Ertka W. & Others, Editors. 
Wie Sie Es Sehen. Henry Holt & Co., 
1952. 319p. $2.80. 


Graded readings from modern German 
authors. For second-year classes. 
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DeesE, James. The Psychology oj 
Learning. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
398p. $5.50. 


A comprehensive treatment of the prob- 
lems of learning. A clear well-written text- 
book which makes a significant contribution 
to the field. 


DoyLe, Leonarp A. Economics of 
Business Enterprise. Mc-Graw - Hill 
Book Co., 1952. 356p. $5.00. 


This is a text for senior and graduate 
courses in Economics in Schools of Business. 
Two aims of the book, among others, are to 
assist the student in gaining insight into the 
nature of rational business conduct in a 
business enterprise and to interpret some 
of the more important types of industrial 
competition and industrial structure in terms 
of theory. 


FANCHER, CHARLES & Others. Busi- 
ness Fundamentals for Everyone. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 486p. $2.68. 


This is a basic course in business funda- 
mentals intended for the secondary school 
level. It includes a study of everyday bus- 
iness activities; a reasonable number of il- 
lustrations; and ample questions and prob- 
lems at the end of each chapter. A workbook 
is available. 


Finney, Harry Anson & MILLER, 
HerBerT E. Principles of Accounting, 
Advanced. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
905p. $8.70; text, $6.50. 


This third volume in Finney’s “Coordi- 
nated Accounting Series,” contains five chap- 
ters on partnerships and others on consoli- 
dated statements, estates, trusts, foreign ex- 
change and the usual topics treated in ad- 
vanced accounting. Budgets, public account- 
ing, bank accounting and stock brokerage 
chapters have been eliminated in this re- 
vision. Theory is emphasized and a generous 
selection of questions and problems ac- 
company each chapter. A workbook is also 
available. 


GuiLrorp, Jay Pau. General Psy- 
chology. 2d ed. Van Nostrand Co., 
1952. 599p. $5.00. 


This revised edition incorporates a number 
of new features and draws upon the more 
recent research. One of the better textbooks 
for the introductory course in psychology. 
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Hamitton, W. J. & Others. Human 
Embryology. 2d ed. Williams & Wil- 
kins Co., 1952. 432p. $9.00. 


A well-written, profusely illustrated, com- 
prehensive textbook on the embryonic de- 
velopment of the human from germ cell 
formation to birth. In addition to an excel- 
lent treatment of the organ systems there are 
meaty chapters on cyclic changes in the 
female genital tracts, cleverage and implan- 
tation, and the book ends with an excellent 
chapter on comparative vertebrate develop- 
ment. Format and typography are superb. 
Many of the 433 illustrations are in color. 
This book certainly ranks among the best on 
this subject and is highly recommended. 


JENKINS, THORNTON & WAGENER. A. 
P. Latin and the Romans. New Edi- 
tion, Book Two. Ginn & Co., 1952. 
585p. $3.60. 


Careful attention to inflections, grammar, 
and vocabulary, many attractive illustrations, 
and an abundance of reading material char- 
acterize this second year Latin text. 


Knox, Frank M. Design and Con- 
trol of Business Forms. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1952. 23lp. $6.50. 


This book is one of the National Office 
Management Series in ce Management. 
It shows how to plan, procure and con- 
trol business forms that will promote ef- 
ficiency and economy in business operations. 
Business forms are clearly illustrated and 
instructions given for their design and use. 


Mecuam, Georce P. & Croucn, 
Marion. One to Ten. Take a Number. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1952. 96p. each. 


Work- books designed for use in first and 
second grades, respectively, and _ ideally 
suited, both in text and illustration, to the 
capacities of those grade levels. 


MOELLER, THERALD. Inorganic 
Chemistry: An Advanced Textbook. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1952. 965p. $10.00. 

This textbook is thorough, complete, and 
well-written. It should help bridge the gap 
between general and physical chemistry. 
_— chemistry recently discovered is in- 
clu . 


Moore, Crype B. & Cote, WiLuiaM 
E. Sociology in Educational Practice. 











Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 432p. 
$4.00. 


A well-written textbook in educational 
sociology. Few innovations in material or 
point of view but convincing and interesting 
presentation of topics in sociology that are 
acknowledged to be of significance to the 
teacher and the school administrator. 


Rocers, James S. & Others. Man 
and the Biological World. 2d ed. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 704p. 
$5.75. 


This revised edition, like its predecessor, 
is concerned with some of the basic prin- 
ciples that have been found to apply to the 
world of living things, and that help us bet- 
ter to understand ourselves and the world in 
which we live. It is especially suited for use 
as a textbook in the general education pro- 
gram of colleges. 


Scumipt, Leo A. & BeErcstrom, 
WituiaM M. Fundamental Accounting. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1952. 530p. 
$5.75. 


This textbook is designed for first-year 
accounting. It is comprehensive and includes 
a chapter on Accounting Machine Tech- 
niques. There is plenty of problem work, 
some of which requires the student to de- 





sign the necessary forms to be used in the 
problems. The text is logically organized and 
well-written. 


Sievers, ALLEN M. General Eco- 
nomics. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
812p. $5.50. 


This text gives the student a firm foothold 
on his thinking about the American economic 
system by presenting very clearly the ap- 
plications and principles of economics to 
everyday happenings. It is easy to read and 
thoroughly understandable. 


TurNeR, Ciair E. Personal and 
Community Health. 9th ed. C. V. Mos- 
by Co., 1952. 659p. $4.25. 


This ninth edition has been greatly re- 
vised and brought up-to-date. It is quite 
modern in its approach to problems in the 
area. It is well-written and will serve well 
as text for students on a college level. 


VAUGHAN, WAYLAND F. Personal and 
Social Adjustment. Odyssey Press, 
1952. 578p. $4.25. 


A text in mental hygiene dealing primarily 
with “normal” persons. The book will be of 
interest to those who are interested in mental 
hygiene, especially prevention of personality 
disorders. 
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SCHAAF 


Making Sure of Arithmetic 





The new edition for grades 1 — 8, with Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Guides. 


It was tested and refined in classrooms . . . yours, or like yours. 
It incorporates your ideas and suggestions for helping children 
understand arithmetic. 

The new illustrations, the new teaching techniques, the language, 
the real-life interest . . . are all the result of the enthusiastic co- 
operation of teachers in making this series the best for assuring perm- 
anent power in arithmetic. 
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Seribners 
Proudly announce the publication of 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


COURSES ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
by Bryant, Howe, Jenkins, and Munn 
Composition and Grammar textbooks to solve the teaching problems in 
English for Grades 9 through 12. Each book is a completely integrated 
course of study providing material, motivation, and system in teaching 


and learning all areas of communication — writing, speaking, reading, 
and listening. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Grades three through eight 
Georgia Gantt Winn 
; A text program that implements the 
Southern illinois University recommendations of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum. 
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More Power to Your Publicity Work 


Whether you have an organized public-relations program, or whether it’s 
only occasionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or see 
one of their reporters, PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do 
the job more effectively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities 
described in this book have worked at some time and place. They should 
work again. Remember this: Nobody can publicize the schools as well as 
those who know them—the teachers.” The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 
7 chapters on how to write school news 
5 chapters on how to get news stories published 
5 chapters on how to get the school on the air 
And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than 


groans. Mr. Horn has written that rarity—a professional book that is bright 
and witty! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 
Omaha, Nebr., Public Schools 
Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


Who Should Read This Book? 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily a book for teachers and ad- 
ministrators who handle school publicity. But it is “must” reading for all 
principals and superintendents who want their public-relations programs 
to be successful. And since success depends upon the cooperation of all 
members of the faculty, each classroom teacher should read at least the 
10 chapters on “Where to Find School News.” Order a copy today for 
10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80 


INOR PUBLISHING COQ. 202 Fourth Ave. 


New York 3 




















Outstanding McG RAW-H | LL WSooks 
D 


CHILDREN IN PLAY THERAPY. A Key to Understanding 
Normal and Disturbed Emotions 


By CLark E. Moustakas, Washington State College. 218 pages, (textbook 
edition) $3.50 








Combining a discussion of the purposes and procedures of play therapy with valuable and in- 
teresting case material, this text portrays vividly the attitudes of young children in play 
therapy and shows how emotional insight is attained. The attitudes of the therapist—accep- 
tance and respect for the child’s values and ideas—are described and discussed as the most 
important factors in the therapeutic relationship. 


THE LAW OF LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By MApALine K. REMMLEIN, National Education Association, and George 
Washington University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in March 


Valuable both as a text and reference, this new book provides a background for public 
school administration from the legal point of view. Principles of school law are explained in 
schoolmen’s language, substantiated by sufficient reference to legal citations. Topics covered 
include: power, duties and liabilities of school boards; school finance; district organization, 
building construction, pupil transportation and many others. 


THE CURRICULUM 


By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. Ready in May 


An excellent overall view of the modern curriculum as it should exist in grades 1-12. 
Emphasis is upon the establishment of the relationships that must exist between learning 
experiences at each grade level. Methods for using previous learning experiences as the basis 
for future learning and independent study are presented throughout. Practical methods of 
helping teachers and administrators move from theory to practice are provided. 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


By Harotp W. Bernarp, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 472 
pages, $4.75 


Provides a concrete and workable program designed to help teachers in solving some of 
the mental health problems which they will encounter in the classroom. Emphasis is placed 
on the normal child and on mental hygiene in the classroom rather than through the use 
of clinics, formal guidance services, etc. Practical educational procedures are developed 
directly from analysis of theory. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








